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Catalyzers of Human Liberty 


PAP OF PLENTY WON’T BRING FREEDOM 
By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., President of the National Association of Manufacturers 
Delivered before the Congress of American Industry, held in New York, December 8, 1939 


ATALYZER is derived from two Greek words, kata 
and luein, which translated literally mean to throw 
down or to release. In the jargon of modern chem- 

istry, the term is applied to any substance which induces 
chemical reactions in other materials without itself being 
affected. In the presence of given catalyzers, certain proc- 
esses inexurably ensue; in their absence these reactions do not 
occur. There is a certain quality of inevitability about them. 
The circumstances under which catalyzers are applied may 
be changed, but the reactions that they produce, never! In 
the world of chemistry, they possess characteristics that may 
be likened to the eternal verities in the world of the spirit. 

The pragmatic philosophy that pervades so much of Amer- 
ica’s thinking these days denies that there are any eternal 
verities; refuses to concede that there are any principles of 
truth and morality and social conduct that are immutable. 
Our so-called progressive education already reflects that type 
of reasoning, and now it is invading the realm of law and 
justice, where so-called sociological jurisprudence is ascribing 
new and strange meanings to the plainly written provisions 
of our Federal Constitution. 

However there are some old-fashioned people in the world 
like myself who believe that certain things will be as true a 
thousand years from now as they are today. Common hon- 
esty will still be common honesty. A truthful balance sheet 
will still be a truthful balance sheet, just as surely as oil 
and water will never mix. Men will find that they still can- 
not achieve anything worth while without mental and physi- 
cal effort, just as they will never learn to swim without going 
into the water. Generations hence man will still find that 
he does not live by bread alone, and that conviction will lead 
him to assert again and again his possession of those divine, 
inalienable rights that distinguish him from brute creation. 
Immutable principles such as these have and always will 
act as catalwzers in inducing certain inevitable results in 
human society. 


I caught myself wondering what social catalysts had 
erected the civilization of ancient Athens as I stood some 
years ago on the Acropolis and looked out over the site of 
that old city. There was the low pass over which Pheidip- 
pides had come running to bring the news of the victory at 
Marathon. There were the market places, the theatres, the 
temples of that great city-state—long in ruin. 

What were the catalyzers that brought all this into being? 
Similar thoughts forced themselves on my consciousness in 
1936 when we sailed one hot Saturday evening from Lenin- 
grad and found ourselves the following morning in the beau- 
tiful city of Helsingfors in Finland. 

Our ship had traveled only two hundred miles; we were 
in the same latitude; the climate was essentially similar; the 
countryside was hillier and rockier and there was less arable 
land. But, oh, the difference in the character of the two 
cities and of the two countries! 

No longer were we in the presence of a dejected, shabby, 
unsmiling, crestfallen people living in poverty and repression 
—with few of what we consider ordinary comforts available 
for the mass of the population. 

Here in Helsingfors the people were neat and happy and 
smiling; the streets were clean and well kept; the houses and 
apartment buildings were in good repair; the church bells 
were ringing; there was a feeling of vigor and progress in 
the very air itself. “What catalyzers are there in Helsing- 
fors,” I asked myself, “that are absent in Leningrad and 
Moscow ?” 

Again the same question obtruded itself as I came home to 
America. What are the catalysts that have made us what 
we are? If we can discern them anew through the present 
fog of uncertainty, we shall find in them, I believe, the light 
necessary to guide our footsteps to firm ground as we grope 
our way through the confusion of the current crisis in our 
national life. 

The Chinese symbol for the word, crisis, is composed of 
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A NATION UNITED BY TELEPHONE 


Just twenty-five years ago, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1915, the first transconti- 
nental telephone call was made. East 
and West were united in dramatic 
ceremony. 

President Wilson talked from the 
White House across the country, 
testifying to the nation’s pride “that 
this vital cord should have been 
stretched across America as a sam- 
ple of our energy and enterprise.” 

The inventor of the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell, in New 


York, repeated across the continent 
to San Francisco the first words ever 
heard over a telephone —“Mr. 
Watson, come here, I want you”— 
to the same Thomas A. Watson who 
had heard them in the garret work- 
shop in Boston in 1876. 

That ceremony ushered in trans- 
continental service twenty-five years 
ago. At that time it cost $20.70 to 
call San Francisco from New York. 
Now it costs $6.50 for a station-to- 
station call and only $4.25 after 


seven in the evening and all day 
Sunday. 

In 1915 it took about half an hour, 
on the average, to make a connec- 
tion. Now most calls are put through 
without hanging up. 

These are measures of progress 
in the never-ending effort of the Bell 
System to give faster, clearer, more 
useful and courteous service to the 
people of the United States. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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two characters, one signifying disaster and the other oppor- 
tunity. ‘hus a crisis to the Chinese mind may signify, on 
the other hand, dire calamity or, on the other, unparalleled 
opportunity. 

As patriotic manufacturers we can find, in my judgment, 
a great opportunity for public service in the current crisis in 
America, if we are willing to subordinate our emotions, 
think clearly, sacrifice immediate personal interest if need 
be, and act decisively and cohesively for the common good. 

The Virginia Bill of Rights said in June, 1776, that ‘“‘no 
free government or the blessings of liberty can be preserved 
to any people but by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, frugality and virtue and by a frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles.” 

In respect to justice—social justice—I think we have made 
real progress in recent years. We in industry have learned 
that we are trustees and stewards in a very real sense, and 
that every important decision we reach is fraught with defi- 
nite social significance in the closely knit industrial world in 
which we live. 

Of our national progress in respect to moderation and 
temperance, not so much can be said. But perhaps vitupera- 
tion in high places, the argument ad hominem, and appeals 
to class consciousness are inevitable concomitants of the so- 
called “democratic process” of which we have lately heard so 
much. The inherent sense of fair play of our fellow Amer- 
ican citizens can be relied on eventually, I think, to appraise 
such excesses correctly and apply appropriate remedial meas- 
ures. 

As for frugality, the less said the better, when we realize 
that the present yearly cost of government is equivalent to 
the entire annual income of the whole population of all the 
states west of the Mississippi River except Louisiana. And as 
for civic virtue, I doubt whether any of us in government or 
business or agriculture or professional life can claim any 
material advance over the standards set for us by the found- 
ing fathers. In fact I suspect we have “back-slidden” con- 
siderably, when I read of the crushing sacrifices they made 
to establish this nation. 

How about “frequent recurrence to fundamental prin- 
ciples?” Principles are the catalyzers that, in the last anal- 
ysis, determine all human relations. If the American people 
today had as much fundamental knowledge of the principles 
of government as they had, say, up to the time of the Civil 
War, we would not be in the fix that we are at this moment. 
We have been trying to live without a political philosophy, 
and have found that we cannot do so successfully. 

After all, there are only two kinds of government: One 
is based on coercion; the other on the free consent of the 
governed. The former is ages old; the latter is comparatively 
young. One rests on physical force; the other on the dignity 
of human personality. One crushes individuality; the other 
exalts it. In the first case, the citizen exists for the state; in 
the second, the state exists for the citizen. 

The first is based on the philosophy of Rousseau in which 
the mass mind is supreme; the other rests on the conclusions 
of Jolin Locke, who held that all just powers of governments 
are derived from the consent of the governed. 

Under the Lockian concept, men are conceived of as 
sentient human beings endowed by a sovereign God with 
certain divine rights which cannot justly be taken from them 
through force but who voluntarily relinquish portions of 
such rights to government for the common good. The col- 
lectivistic system of Rousseau holds that the mass mind may 
rule as it sees fit by majority vote. The other maintains with 
John Adams that “the majority is as much to be feared as 
any monarch,” 

In America we have taken our personal freedom for 





granted for so long that we fail to realize on what slender 
foundations it rests. Since the birth of Christ approximately 
forty billion people probably have lived on this earth. Of 
that entire number, less than three per cent—not more than 
one billion—have ever enjoyed the blessings of freedom as 
we know it. All the remainder of that vast multitude have 
been governed by coercion, and have been ordered about as 
the wills of their masters have dictated. In our smugness 
and complacency we do not grasp the vital fact that America 
has a representative democratic government because she is 
free. She is not free because she has a representative demo- 
cratic system. Woodrow Wilson made that fact crystal clear 
when he asserted that “democracy is conduct and its only 
stable foundation is character.” The heritage of our form 
of government is much more a spiritual than it is a political 
or economic achievement. 

Hence of all the catalyzers that have united to create 
what we call the American system, the most vitally impor- 
tant is the value that we have given to human personality. 
No former people have ever conceived of individual human 
dignity and worth in terms which have been common to us. 

This concept has a distinctly religious origin which can 
be traced back to. the fifteenth century, when John Wyclif 
first placed his translations of the New Testament in the 
hands of the common people of England. How deeply rooted 
this concept became in the generations that followed is evi- 
denced by John Adams’ assertion when the Constitution was 
under discussion: “You have rights antecedent to all earthly 
government; rights that cannot be repealed or restrained by 
human laws; rights derived from the Great Legislator of the 
Universe.” 

Today, however, our most prominent living American 
philosopher maintains that there is really nothing exclusive 
about the individual; that that idea is simply a hangover 
from the days of aristocracy ; that one cannot be really demo- 
cratic and believe in the spiritual sanctity of human beings. 

There, it seems to me, is the basic issue in the current 
crisis in America. If one believes that as individuals we are 
endowed with certain divinely-given, inalienable rights, then 
our system of government, our free economy, our civil lib- 
erties, have a firm foundation on which to rest. 

If we deny the existence of such natural rights, so-called 
social principles displace the individualistic principles on 
which personal liberty depends. For to make social prin- 
ciples supreme requires inevitably the submergence of the 
individual and the emergence of the controls of the totali- 
tarian state. Hence, without being a pietist or the advocate 
of any particular type of religion, one must recognize, it 
seems to me, that the idea of a sovereign God endowing the 
individual with certain inalienable rights is fundamental to 
the permanent existence of the American system. Here every 
thinking citizen might well examine the inner recesses of his 
own soul and determine conscientiously how best he can con- 
tribute toward the revival in America of that supreme cata- 
lyzer of liberty—the concept of the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual in the eyes of God and man. 

Another vital catalyst of freedom is the willing assumption 
of personal responsibility by individual citizens. That idea 
is not popular these days. We are all prone to try to shoulder 
our troubles off on government. We forget that government, 
after all, is composed of men and women no wiser and no 
better than ourselves and that the only money government 
has to spend is money that is eventually taken from us, the 
citizens. 

We forget, too, that the ineffable blessings of personal 
freedom are sure to evaporate and disappear if we place too 
much stress on economic security. The original sin of rulers 
is to seek more and more power, and if we shirk personal 
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responsibility and encourage government to assume more 
power, sooner or later we shall have reared a Frankenstein 
monster that will devour our freedom. 

Polybius, the old Greek historian, sagely observed two 
thousand years ago that, when there has been “created 
among the masses an appetite for gifts and the habit of re- 
ceiving them, democracy in its turn is abolished and changes 
into a rule of force.” 

It was Karl Marx who advanced the theory of economic 
determinism, which asserts that every move that a man makes 
from a social and political viewpoint is actuated by his eco- 
nomic self-interest. Hence, Marx concluded that a stable 
society is achieved primarily by satisfying the material appe- 
tites of men. That is apparently what a distinguished edu- 
cator, whom I heard speak a few months ago, meant when 
he said that the future of our “democracy” hinges almost 
entirely on our being able to write a “success story”—from 
a material viewpoint. I do not believe it. No one must be 
allowed to starve in America. But if this very day by some 
miracle every individual in the United States could be 
clothed, sheltered and fed to the maximum of his heart’s 
desire, tomorrow would bring new appetites, new discon- 
tents, new problems. 

The pap of plenty alone never wet-nursed any people into 
freedom. It is freedom that produces plenty under the stim- 
ulus of individual initiative. 

Here is another of the great catalyzers of liberty—indi- 
vidual initiative, the driving force that accounts for all 
human progress. Nowhere has it been more in evidence than 
in the United States. The indomitable spirit that tamed a 
hostile continent still has far-flung industrial frontiers to 
conquer if it but keeps faith with its priceless heritage of free- 
dom. When does a frontier cease to be a frontier? When 
the ground has been cleared? When a cabin has been 
erected? When a neighbor builds near by? When mechan- 
ical farming implements become available? When plumbing 
is installed? When railroads sprawl across the horizon? 
When electrical conveniences appear? 

Defeatists, who assert that the pinnacle of American op- 
portunity is past and gone forever, think of frontier in terms 
of trackless forest, of virgin soil, of Indians on the warpath; 
whereas, in truth, clearing ground and placing land under 
cultivation is but the initial step in a never-ending procession 
of progress for any people that remains fired with the divine 
spark of individual initiative. 

The increasing complexity of our modern life no doubt 
requires more umpiring on the part of public authority than 
was needed a hundred years ago. But when government 
ceases to be merely an umpire and with the full strength of 
its dominating authority steps into the game itself, many a 
player concludes that his chances to win are so greatly dimin- 
ished, that a seat on the side-lines is preferable. So private 
initiative tends to dry up and the wellspring of progress dis- 
appears. Heavy taxation and many of the restrictive meas- 
ures now administered by bureaucratic commissions have 
certainly not whetted the desire of men to risk their lives 
and effort and capital in new ventures. 

American businessmen, however, are optimistic by nature, 
and are inclined like Admiral Farragut at Mobile to “Damn 
the torpedoes” and go ahead as best they can. But unfortu- 
nately even that spirit is not enough. Some recent legisla- 
tion is actually a two-edged sword. Designed presumably to 
correct current abuses, it will ultimately have disastrous 
effects on the whole body politic. 

Take the Federal Wage and Hour Act for example. No 
one could be more opposed to sweat-shop hours and wages 
than the National Association of Manufacturers. Every 










effort should be made by education, by public opinion and by 
local regulations to stamp out such abuses root and branch. 

But when all industry, regardless of its present wage and 
hour practices, is placed in the straight jacket of federal 
control, what will be the ultimate effect on the individual 
initiative of the rising generation? What subtle influence 
does it have on a young man, paid a decent salary and ex- 
pected to work only a reasonable number of hours, when 
you, his employer, are forced by statute to compel him to 
watch the clock; when, no matter what his interest in his 
job may be, he makes you a law breaker if he comes back 
to work of his own volition without your knowledge after 
office hours? 

How would the present business leaders of America have 
developed under such a program? We who were taught as 
we grew up not to think of our own time and comfort but 
to concentrate on the importance of finishing the job in hand 
no matter what personal sacrifice was involved? Since the 
beginning of our history, the spirit of America has been: “I 
may. I can. I must.” It is now rapidly becoming: “May I? 
Can I? Must I?” 

It is right that the interests of the so-called common people 
in a republic should always be kept uppermost if for no other 
reason than that almost all of us are just common people. 
But if the republic is to remain sound and we common people 
are to be successful in our pursuit of life, liberty and hap- 
piness, it is imperative that the discovery and development of 
the uncommon people in our ranks be most carefully provided 
for. We can distribute wealth by political action, but not 
genius and character and leadership. The uncommon few 
who possess such characteristics in an outstanding degree are 
the great benefactors of civilization. 

It was Washington who held the struggling colonies to- 
gether in their fight for liberty—not a junta of the rank 
and file. It was Fulton who built the first successful steam- 
boat—not a group of farmers in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, where he was born. It was Bell who invented the 
telephone—not some manufacturers’ association. It was 
Lincoln who drafted the Gettysburg address—not a gov- 
ernment commission. 

Only in the formative years of youth can the initiative 
and passion for excellence that leads to achievement and 
leadership be developed. If in our commendable desire to 
eliminate sweat shop wages and hours, we now instill a 
mental attitude in our young people which stunts or kills the 
qualities that alone can produce the uncommon individuals 
on which progress depends, what will happen to America a 
generation hence? 

Too many of those who today would “make America over” 
are long on humanitarian ideals but short on knowledge of 
the principles necessary to attain them. What good will it do 
to hitch our national wagon to a star if we take off the 
wheels on which it has to run? 

Of course, personal initiative in a republic cannot function 
unless there is individual opportunity and the widespread 
conviction that such opportunity exists. Here American in- 
dustry has a special responsibility. As the Platform of this 
Congress of Industry sets forth, it is the function of manage- 
ment under the free enterprise system to discover and en- 
courage budding ability wherever it may be found; to 
utilize every research facility available to create new 
products, new uses, new jobs; to train every man in 
the technique of his work; to explain the economic prob- 
lems of the particular enterprise to all employees--so that 
their vision may be enlarged and their chances for effective 
service broadened. 

_ These are indeed grave responsibilities at the present crisis 
in our country’s history. Are we in industry really taking 
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every possible precaution to recognize ability in its early 
stages? Have we thoroughly organized the lower strata of 
management so as to bring on talented men rapidly and en- 
courage the maximum amount of self-expression on the part 
of every worker? 

It is essential that we should do so, since the advocates of 
collectivism and some misguided educators and government 
officials are using alleged permanent lack of individual op- 
portunity as a springboard from which to advance their argu- 
ments for national economic planning, that is, state socialism. 
And eventually, unless the catalyzers of individual respon- 
sibility and individual initiative can again be brought into 
full play in our American economy, this alien doctrine 
will prevail and our republic will disappear in the 
ruck of totalitarianism. For to make national economic 
planning operate, government could not tolerate interfer- 
ence from any citizen. So just as in Germany and Russia, 
every opinion-forming agency — press, radio, school and 
church—would have to be brought under government con- 
trol. And when that eventuality ensued, our civil and reli- 
gious liberty along with its two inseparable concomitants, 
representative government and free enterprise, would go 
down in common ruin. 

| have time to mention only two of the other major 
catalyzers of human liberty. One is our unique system of 
government which the founding fathers called a “republic.” 
It was not a democracy to them. In fact, the word “‘democ- 
racy” does not appear anywhere in either the Declaration of 
Independence or the Constitution of the United States. It 
is well to keep that in mind. For in recent years the be- 
guiling term democracy has acquired a very favorable con- 
notation in the mass mind. Communists and socialists and 
even well-meaning New Liberals find its use very helpful in 
advancing their collectivistic doctrines. 

The American republic possesses four distinguishing char- 
acteristics: First, it incorporates the principle of representa- 
tive rather than direct action by the people themselves; 
second, it protects the minority from the unbridled will of 
the current majority by a written constitution, which pur- 
posely can be amended only by a slow process; third, it 
insists on the separation of legislative, executive and judicial 
functions, and fourth, it provides for the careful distribution 
of power between the federal, state and local governments. 

As one of the paramount catalyzing agents of liberty, our 
republican system stands preeminent in the world’s history. 
Yet today it is fashionable in many quarters to deprecate 
every factor in it that prevents or slows up immediate gov- 
ernmental action or which stands in the way of the central- 
ization of federal power. 

Thomas Jefferson said: “Our peculiar security is the pos- 
session of a written Constitution. Let us not make it a blank 
paper by construction.” Yet in the past six years, without 
constitutional amendment, the whole conception of the power 
of the federal government has been almost completely altered. 
The written words of the Constitution remain, but a vital 
blow has been struck at the very root of our republican sys- 
tem by divorcing to such a marked degree local control of 
local affairs from local taxing power. 

A pure democracy in which all important decisions are 
made by vote of the current majority has never been success- 
ful in a country of any size. Hence an elaborate system of 
checks and balances to protect minorities was set up in the 
Constitution of our republic. The cry now, however, is 
for more and more pure democracy, by which is ordinarily 
meant direct majority rule. 

An outstanding illustration of this is seen in the National 
Labor Relations Act. One can be a firm believer, as I am, in 
the moral as well as the legal right of any group who desire 


to bargain collectively so to do, and yet be deeply concerned 
over the growing tendency to disregard minority rights, as 
evidenced in this piece of legislation. 

Had there been a real desire to apply the principles of a 
republic in the case of this statute rather than those of pure 
democracy, there could readily have been incorporated in the 
act a system of checks and balances paralleling in a sense 
those set up in the Federal Constitution. 

For example, the law might have given protection to mi- 
norities by providing for a two-thirds or even a three-quarters 
vote of all employees, in the determination of vital questions. 
It might well have gone so far as to require the separate con- 
sent of long-service employees and short-service employees on 
important issues. Certainly the wage earner, who has been 
employed, say, five years or more, has more personal respon- 
sibilities and more at stake than the young man who has been 
on his job for two or three months. Yet under the pure 
democracy of the present law, 51 per cent of newcomers, 
with no long attachment to their jobs, can force 49 per cent 
of older men to do their bidding. Does that reflect the 
historic concept of the sacredness of the individual ? 

Of course, those who today seek shortcuts to social objec- 
tives, regardless of the ultimate effect on our governmental 
system will not endorse the program I have outlined, but 
it does illustrate concretely how the principles of the republic 
could be applied even in the difficult field of labor relations. 
We have gone to great legal lengths to protect the minority 
stockholder. Why not protect the minority jobholder too? 

Private free enterprise has always been one of the essential 
catalyzers of liberty. Seldom, if ever, has freedom for the 
common man been attained through the efforts of either the 
aristocratic or laboring classes. Such liberty as the ordinary 
run of mankind has known has almost invariably been achieved 
under the leadership of middle class businessmen. 

Witness Athens before Pericles; Rome before Marius and 
Sulla; Florence under the early Medici; the free cities of 
the Hanseatic League; the Netherlands, Switzerland, France, 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Present critics of free enterprise have little valid ground 
on which to stand when they seek to make the masses of 
America believe that they would be freer if private business- 
men were swept out of existence and all industry and com- 
merce came under the control of government. History indi- 
cates, in fact, that the actual need for constitutional govern- 
ment with its protection of the common man has rarely been 
conceived and has seldom existed anywhere except in nations 
that have developed extensive industry and commerce. 

James Madison said that “the economic foundation of the 
American political system is the protection of the differing 
and unequal capacity of men to acquire and use property.” 
Economic progress in any country gradually leads to in- 
creased unevenness in the distribution of wealth, which gov- 
ernment, in turn—shall I say—ameliorates by graduated in- 
come and inheritance taxes. 

But even at that, as a nation grows in wealth, demagogues 
often lead the so-called “have-nots” to become envious and 
covetous. And sometimes too the “haves” become selfish and 
grasping. Finally, if the “have-nots” dominate, the country 
turns to socialism or communism. If the “haves” dominate, 
it drifts into fascism and tyranny. 

We in America must set our faces like flint against both 
these direful alternatives. Our hope obviously lies in the 
leavening influence of that great middle group of citizens 
who have sufficient intelligence and patriotism to act as a 
stabilizing force. They must insist that the lines that anchor 
the ship of state to its traditions of the past be not severed 
until the uncharted channels of the future have been sounded 
and dredged to proper depths of understanding and intel- 
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ligent cooperation in such new procedures as may be neces- 
sary. Here is where the businessmen of America must serve 
as catalyzers of local public opinion. 

In their own business they must recognize their historic 
mission as preservers of the precious values of human liberty. 
To that end they should be shining examples of civic virtue, 
using that phrase in its classic sense. They must eliminate 
unethical practices in their own enterprises so that business 
can always come into the court of public opinion with clean 
hands; they must be keenly conscious of the social significance 
of their day-by-day decisions; they must be good stewards of 
the responsibilities with which individual freedom has en- 
trusted them; they must constantly endeavor to create better 
conditions of employment by the elimination of health and 
accident hazards; they must steadily seek ways and means 
of regularizing employment and cushioning the effect of ad- 
vancing technology on the lives and fortunes of their work- 
ers; they must raise the standard of living by passing along 
the benefits of improved technique and quantity production 
through lower prices and higher wages; they must seek to 
be industrial statesmen rather than mere businessmen. 

In stimulating such thinking, the National Association of 
Manufacturers is making a contribution of vital significance 
to the nation as a whole. 

Businessmen should also exert a catalyzing influence in 
the field of public education. We have been so busy making 
money these past two generations that we have forced our 
schools to teach facts rather than principles. We have virtu- 
ally abandoned the study of classical history, political philos- 
ophy and religion. 

A Greek historian said 2,000 years ago that “the best 
education for real life is the knowledge of affairs which ac- 
crues from practical history, which alone makes men on every 
occasion and in all circumstances true judges of the better 
way.” 

Moreover, without breaking down the wise separation of 
church and state, it is high time that American citizens insist 
that ways and means be found to provide for the systematic 
religious instruction of the rising generation. Every business- 
man who takes that position stands with the Father of his 
Country, for George Washington himself said that “the 
perpetuity of this nation depends upon the religious train- 
ing of the young.” 








In public affairs businessmen have a clear call to duty. 
They must take an active part in helping to form public 
policies and in assisting to select and elect the right men to 
office. They must vote themselves and see that others do so; 
they must advise and counsel regarding pending questions 
with their elected representatives; they must serve on gov- 
ernment commissions and hold public office when possible. 

Those who doubt their capacity to do such things may find 
rare encouragement in a passage from “The History of the 
American Revolution,” written by Dr. David Hemsey, a 
South Carolina physician and revolutionary patriot, in 1789: 

“Men whose minds were warmed with the love of 
liberty, and whose abilities were improved by daily 
exercise and sharpened with a laudable ambition to serve 
their distressed country, spoke, wrote, and acted with 
an energy far surpassing all expectations which could 
be reasonably founded on their previous acquirements.” 


Finally, the businessman, in common with all other cit- 
izens, must be a true patriot if America is to be kept strong 
and unified in a world distraught with war and suffering. 
Justice Brandeis said in 1923 that our American political 
system “demands continual sacrifice by the individual and 
more exigent obedience to the moral law than any other form 
of government.” So the crying need today is for self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism—the rededication of every citizen to the 
ideals of the American republic. 

As we sit here in comfort this afternoon, we 20th century 
Americans need to live over in memory the unspeakable hard- 
ships of those terrible voyages across the Atlantic that our 
ancestors endured to reach this land of liberty. 

We need to glimpse through the mists of time the stern, 
forbidding coast on which they landed. 

We need to re-live in imagination the privations that they 
suffered as they fought savages and felled the forest and 
tilled the soil while setting up the foundations of that pre- 
cious freedom that you and I enjoy today. 

In fact it would be well if we could even see those bloody 
footprints in the snow at Valley Forge, or perchance gaze 
into the uplifted face of Nathan Hale on the scaffold with 
those immortal words falling from his lips: ‘My only regret 
is that I have but one life to give for my country.” 
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such as yours to protect as well as to assert their rights 

as citizens is one of the really significant movements 
of our times. You men and women are in a great tradition. 
You are in the tradition of Magna Carta and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. You are fighting in the home trenches 
—which is where winning fights must start. At times you 
are compelled to fight about small things—which again is as 
it should be, for great problems are only a lot of small prob- 
lems left unsolved. The tax that might have been paid upon 
the tea that was dumped in Boston Harbor was of no great 
concern to anyone, but the principle behind that tax was of 
great concern to everyone. You are fighting for exactly the 
same principles. You are fighting to be something more than 
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tax fodder. You are fighting for those rights of American 
citizens which previously we considered inalienable. That 
is, you are fighting to regain that measure of liberty which 
we have been proud to call American. 

Let me be specific. The power to tax is of course the 
power to destroy, but also it is the power, stopping short of 
destruction, to enslave. One by one, we see those liberties 
which we have taken for granted as a part of our very being 
slowly abridged for this or that reason until today, if you 
call things by their right names, it is pretty hard to say what 
form of government we are living under. We have always 
believed that government should exist for the convenience of 
the people, but while giving lip service to that theory we are 
rapidly moving toward the opposite position in which it is 
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held that people exist for the government. The National 
Labor Relations Act, the Wages and Hours Act and the 
Walsh-Healey Act, among others, have not only taken away 
certain fundamental rights of employers to manage their 
affairs but also they have taken away certain fundamental 
rights of employees to manage their affairs. The Securities 
Exchange Act, the extension of the powers of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the various housing and 
loan administrations, together with the altered set-ups of the 
‘Treasury and the Federal Reserve System, have so changed 
the principles and practices of finance that no banker today 
quite knows whether he is in business for himself or for the 
government or is just hopefully holding the bag. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, which has more lives 
than a cat, is still a factor in the life of every farmer. And 
finally the Social Security Act, skipping lightly over the 
troubles of today, says that by its own private legerdemain 
it can bring future security out of present insecurity and that 
a citizen need only carry on to the age of sixty-five to attain 
the supreme happiness of being permanently on the govern- 
ment payroll. 

The laws that I have mentioned are Federal laws, but 
most of them are supplemented by state laws. They all 
require for their administration hordes and hordes of em- 
ployees, most of whom have what amount to law-making 
powers of their own, and of course all these hordes of em- 
ployees, although utterly devoted to the public welfare, have 
to be paid for their devotion. I am not citing this cluster of 
laws merely for the sake of citing them and neither am I 
inviting derision—although some of them merit only deri- 
sion. 1 am neither a liberal nor a conservative, for I define 
a liberal as a man who can’t count and a conservative as a 
man who won’t count. And I see no point in taking pride 
in having either form of mental disability. 

I am citing these laws and their encroachments upon 
human liberty because they all spring from the same root 
and that is the belief, expressed or sub-conscious, that the 
progress of this country has stopped and that the job is to 
redistribute the wealth and income which is supposed to be 
here. | am not aware of any law advertised as being in the 
interests of the social welfare which even in the most left- 
handed fashion seeks to encourage the production of a new 
dollar’s worth of wealth or of income. 

Our income and corporate taxes are frankly aimed at the 
redistribution of income. Our inheritance taxes are capital 
levies designed to break up fortunes great or small for the 
benefit of somebody or other, while our real estate taxes, 
although ostensibly based on a reasonable income from the 
realty, in many cases come very close to being capital levies. 
The redistribution to date has not, in so far as I can dis- 
cover, satisfied anyone other than those engaged in handling 
the redistribution. The Townsendites, the Ham-and-Eggers 
and others are out in front clamoring for a bigger and better 
redistribution. No one can say that under present laws and 
present leadership the working man is happy. No one can 
say that the farmer is happy, and certainly no one can say 
that stockholders, managers or employers are happy. 

Even the tremendous taxes that are levied in the new 
conception of government do not keep the machine running, 
and what is facetiously called borrowing—but which is really 
only reckless credit creating—has to be resorted to just to 
keep the wheels from stopping. Every man and woman in 
this room instinctively feels that business today is phoney— 
that there is something artificial about it and that when you 
earn a dollar you are just lucky. Business is and must be 
fitful and very spotty. And no matter how great the spurts, 
always we have with us the great, grim army of the unem- 
ployed. And let me tell you that the unemployed have no 





liking for make-work schemes or for relief. It is only the 
administrators of unemployment and relief who are well off. 
They are mostly holding down the best jobs they ever had. 
They and not the unemployed constitute the vested interest 
in unemployment. 

The situation seems complex. It would seem that the 
country has stopped. Is the situation really complex and has 
the country stopped? Or has the country been stopped? 
The affairs of a man who tries continuously to spend more 
than he earns become exceedingly complex and finally they 
reach a point where the man has nowhere to turn and is 
brought to a stop. Let me say parenthetically that all of the 
personal devils who were once held responsible for the coun- 
try’s ills have been chased off the map. There are no eco- 
nomic royalists at large. What is left of Wall Street has 
taken up knitting. The utility magnates have financial death 
sentences hanging over them. The only governmental body 
actively engaged in discovering what is the matter with us 
is the Temporary National Economic Committee—otherwise 
known as the Monopoly Committee. And that profoundly 
solemn body is rapidly acquiring a state of acute mental 
indigestion. 

Some of us up in New Hampshire got the idea that pos- 
sibly affairs were not so complex as they seemed to be, but 
that at least a part of the complexity might be due to the 
fact that nobody knew exactly what he was talking about— 
that we were discussing government while knowing nothing 
of the thing we were discussing. We talked this over late 
in 1936 with Francis P. Murphy, one of the leading manu- 
facturers of our State, and, as a consequence, in his inaugural 
message as Governor of New Hampshire he said: 

“We have no real basis for determining whether the taxes 
we levy are too heavy or too light, nor do we know whether 
the tax burden is being laid in the right or the wrong places. 
Are the people getting their money’s worth out of public 
expenditures? As a government, are we extravagant or are 
we economical? Today we cannot find the answer to those 
questions because we do not have the facts. 

“More than a third of a century in business has taught 
me that there is no way to avoid the hard facts of arithmetic. 
Any firm in private business which is not guided by its books 
of accounts is bound to go under, for some day there will be 
more debts to pay than there is money to pay them. 

“In order to govern the State of New Hampshire as a 
whole and to promote its prosperity in business fashion—the 
only way in which permanent prosperity can be promoted— 
we must have available the essentials of business accounting, 
that is, a balance sheet, and an income account for the state 
as a complete unit. 

“Unless we have that information we shall continue to. 
grope blindly in preparing our laws and in making our ad- 
ministrative decisions. Under those circumstances, it might 
be that some of our actions, though well-intended, actually 
would have the opposite effect to that which we expected. 

“Realizing that accounting is the foundation of scientific 
government, as it is of successful business, I intend to have 
the possibilities of this idea carefully studied, without cost to 
the state. I hope, as a result, that we may have available at 
an early date a complete bookkeeping picture of the State of 
New Hampshire, its people, and their economic activities, to 
the end that in the making and administering of laws we may 
be guided by facts and thus always be able to work in the 
highest interest of all the people. 

“Tf we can do this, and I have reason to believe we can, 
we shall be placing New Hampshire in the lead among gov- 
ernments in law-making and administration based on facts.” 

The General Court, as we call our legislature, passed an 
act setting up the Commission for the Promotion of the 
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Wealth and Income of the People of New Hampshire. It 
was not really necessary to have an act and we did not ask 
for any inquisitorial powers nor did we ask the legal privi- 
lege of making nuisances of ourselves. In fact we felt there 
were already quite enough commissions in existence, but it 
seemed best to have an official standing in dealing with the 
Federal Government, especially with the Internal Revenue 
division, and also in dealing with the other departments of 
the State government. However, we did not ask for an 
appropriation and all of the funds have beer, furnished by 
individuals or corporations resident in or doing business in 
New Hampshire. We flatly turned down a suggestion that 
we make it a Works Progress Administration project. We 
were determined to be as independent and as arbitrary as we 
liked. I have been accused of being both. 

The going was not easy because New Hampshire, not 
having a state income tax, has not the information concerning 
its citizens which some states have. There was a great deal 
of information that we needed and which no one had. For 
instance, we had to have the town assessors break down 
property according to its use. We had a good deal of trouble 
with debts, both as concerned individuals and business enter- 
prises and. where no reports were available, these had to be 
estimated by credit reporting agencies and by local bankers. 
The valuation of personal property offered a considerable 
problem. Our staff did some sampling. For instance, they 
checked about 10 per cent of the automobiles and trucks in 
the State against the published trade-in values, while the 
officers and agents of the fire insurance companies were very 
helpful in getting at values of household furniture and the 
like. It is rather curious that the value of a householder’s 
equipment bears a distinct percentage relation to the assessed 
valuation of his property. I shall not bore you with all the 
methods used nor all the obstacles encountered, because in 
the first place I did not do any of the technical work and 
in the second place many of the difficulties and obstacles 
either would not exist in some other state or they arose en- 
tirely out of our own inexperience, for you must remember 
no one had ever done this sort of job before and we started 
from scratch. 

I may say that the job would not have been completed 
and a satisfactory balance sheet and income account would 
not have been drawn, had it not been for the rare ability of 
Mr. Franzy Eakin, a certified public accountant who is the 
controller of a large industrial concern in Illinois and who 
for some years has been working on the casting of economic 
accounts for state units and also for the nation as a whole. 
Several years ago, he cast a tentative account for the United 
States which was published in a bulletin by the University 
of Illinois and lately with some associates he has been work- 
ing on an account for the State of Illinois. Mr. Eakin picked 
up our loose ends, rounded up the missing items, made esti- 
mates wherever estimates were required and brought into 
being the accounts on pages 12 and 13 of the little booklet 
which I believe most of you have in front of you. 

In the appendix of the little booklet, you will find tables 
of statistics showing the derivation of all the more important 
items in the account, but the full picture is contained only 
in the Statistical Summary, which consists of upwards of 
two hundred pages of solid figures, and in the report of the 
Association Directors running to several hundred pages. We 
felt that, if we brought out a big, fat, formidable-looking 
report with page after page of figures, no one would read it. 
So, instead, we decided to bring out a report that would look 
and read as little like an official report as possible and which 
we could afford to print and circulate in large quantities. 
For an experiment of this kind is utterly worthless unless 
the results get over to the people. It became my job to take 






these accounts out of their technical setting and interpret 
them as simply as I could and in terms of the life of the 
people. It is our thought that public finance must be pulled 
out of the clouds where it is now soaring, hitched up directly 
with household expenditures and made as simple as a kitchen 
account. I do not pretend that as yet we have succeeded in 
doing that, but if you who are here and enough others have 
the same intention, it will not be long before we take the 
bunk and mystery out of public finance. And when bunk 
and mystery go out, common sense will come in. 

Some of you may feel, because you have not had a great 
deal of experience in reading corporate statements, that it 
requires some special knowledge to read the asset and liabil- 
ity accounts and the income and cost accounts on pages 12 
and 13. As a matter of fact, it requires no special knowledge 
whatsoever to read and interpret them. The only special 
knowledge is that required in their preparation and presenta- 
tion. Take the account on page 12 which presents the assets 
and liabilities of the people of the State. Part of those assets 
are used for production and part of them for comfort. The 
assets used for production are simply tools. There is no dif- 
ference in purpose between a plow and a cotton mill. The 
income of the State—disregarding the income that may come 
from the outside—must be produced by the land and tools set 
out under the heading of business, in which we have chosen 
to include agriculture. That is the camel that must bear the 
load, and the manner in which it bears the load determines 
the wealth and income of the people of the State. If condi- 
tions are such that the physical plant of the State cannot be 
kept modern and efficient, the wealth and income of the 
people will drop. Nothing could be simpler than that. But 
it is a fact which seems to be disregarded. 

The next division is banking, which, strictly speaking, is 
not wealth-creating at all, for wealth is in goods and not in 
money. But since we are compelled in these accounts to 
express goods in terms of money and since banking is a 
facility for the exchange of goods through money and also 
for the provision of capital in money, it had to be included 
in a money account. 

The next division is government, and we are considering 
all of the property of government as owned by the people of 
the State as a whole. I am not going to attempt to argue 
whether government property is productive or non-produc- 
tive. If the government were actually in business—and for- 
tunately the government of New Hampshire is not in busi- 
ness—we would have taken out the governmentally owned 
commercial enterprises and put them under the head of 
business—although, judging by all the governmental busi- 
ness enterprises that I have ever seen, that would have in- 
volved a considerable stretching of the word “business.” We 
have simply considered the assets of government as facilities 
for the people and we have fortunately not had to take up 
the question as to whether or not too great a proportion of 
the assets of the people were invested in government. I may 
point out to you that one of the practical utilities of this 
asset and liability account is the opportunity to discover what 
proportion of your assets is devoted to government. That is 
a very practical matter that has not as yet been considered 
in the light of fact. In these days when so-called public 
improvements are supposed to come straight out of the air, it 
is a matter that needs considering. 

Finally, we have the assets of the people as individuals— 
the assets which they use for their comfort or for the insuring 
of their comfort through savings and investment. Their 
investments and bank deposits, in so far as they represent 
claims within the State, are of course represented by claims 
of one kind or another against the headings of business and 
banking set out above, and, since ours is an economy of pri- 
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vate ownership, the status of the individuals as a whole is an 
indication of how successfully the system is functioning. 

We have been speaking of assets. Let us look at the liabil- 
ities. I imagine it is not necessary to explain to anyone what 
a liability is. We all know that it is a debt payable cur- 
rently or at some future time, but I want to point out to you 
that government debt is just as much a liability against your 
assets in the ultimate reckoning as the mortgage which may 
be on your home or factory. Therefore | invite your atten- 
tion to the item “Share of the United States debt.” There 
seems to be a feeling that the debt of the United States is 
not owed by anyone in particular and that therefore it is 
proper for the people collectively to act in a fashion in which 
they would not think of acting as individuals. It is con- 
venient for the politicians to have you think that way. Jay 
Cooke, when raising the money for the Civil War, coined the 
phrase, “A national debt is a national blessing.” I may also 
point out that eventually he went broke with a bang. 

The debt of your local communities comes home to you 
directly. The debt of your state comes home to you a little 
less directly, but still it comes home. The debt of the United 
States, although it may seem to come home very indirectly 
if at all, nevertheless must come home. It has nowhere else 
to go. That debt, like every other debt, has to be either paid 
or repudiated. If the interest and principal be paid, the 
money must come out of taxes—that is, out of production. 
If the debt be repudiated either directly or indirectly through 
an inflation of credit or currency, then the levy is on that 
portion of the community’s savings which has been invested 
in the government debt. This means taking a very large 
slice of the item “investments” under banking, in which is 
included insurance, and also a very large slice of the item 
“investments” from the assets of individuals. Thus, even 
though you may not own a single government bond, you 
have a direct interest in the government debt if you have a 
bank deposit, a savings fund deposit, an insurance policy or 
even a Social Security number. Therefore we have consid- 
ered that a part of the Federal debt was a lien upon the assets 
of the people of New Hampshire. There can be no doubt of 
the soundness of that view. There can be doubt as to how 
the share ought to be reckoned. Our staff finally decided to 
reckon by giving a weight of one-third to population and 
two-thirds to ability to pay as evidenced by the Federal taxes 
paid. That, it seems to me, is a fair and conservative method 
of appraisal. The result is $127,000,000 as against only 
$42,000,000 owed by all the State and local governments 
put together. That is something to think about when the 
Federal deficit is exhibited to you as in the nature of a 
national blessing. 

The income of the people of New Hampshire, always 
excepting the income that may accrue from outside the State, 
depends on how they use their assets—that is, their tools for 
the production of goods. Their performance is recorded in 
the income and cost accounts on page 13. You will note that 
business and agriculture had sales and other receipts amount- 
ing to $743,000,000 and that it cost them $750,000,000 to 
produce the goods to make these sales. This is after allowing 
sixteen and a half million dollars for depreciation and deple- 
tion—that is, for wear and tear on tools, machinery and 
buildings. This is a cost which many men do not reckon, 
but it is an absolutely vital cost, for unless tools, machinery 
and buildings are paid for as a part of the cost of goods, 
there will come a day when the shops and factories are obso- 
lete and no longer able to turn out goods which may be sold 
at competitive prices, and of course the worse the machinery, 
the lower the wages. 

You will note that under cost is an item “Entrepreneurial 
Withdrawals.” That means the amount taken out by people 


who were in business for themselves, and since this sum was 
divided among 30,000 farmers, storekeepers and other small 
businessmen, or an average of only $1,454 a year each, this 
sum may be taken as wages which the proprietors paid to 
themselves and cannot be considered as a profit item. By no 
means all the New Hampshire corporations operated in the 
red and some paid dividends out of surplus, so that the total 
dividend payment amounted to just under nine million dol- 
lars. These dividends have been considered as costs, for 
unless we stop thinking of profits as something that a man 
gets by luck and is not really entitled to, we must scrap the 
American System and frankly go into Socialism. The owners 
of tools and machinery—the people who put up the money 
that makes production and wages possible—that is, the people 
who have made the American standard of living possible— 
are entitled to what amounts to a wage for their tools. Other- 
wise there will be no tools. Therefore we have included the 
dividends paid as a cost. If we had not considered them as a 
cost, then business and agriculture on sales of $743,000,000 
would have come out two million dollars ahead—which 
works out to a profit of less than three-tenths of a cent on 
each dollar’s worth of goods sold. 

You will note that business and agriculture paid 
$23,000,000 in taxes—which means, no matter whether we 
class dividends as a cost or as a profit, that the business and 
agriculture of New Hampshire worked solely to pay taxes 
and wages. Under any of the numerous forms of Socialism, 
the State at least owns the tools of production and the people 
share in that ownership. In the account exhibited to you, 
government has not assumed the responsibilities of owner- 
ship. It has simply stepped in and, without confiscating the 
property, has confiscated all the fruits of that property. That 
represents a condition utterly without rhyme or reason and 
infinitely worse than any form of Socialism that has yet been 
invented. 

Let us go further down in the account. You will note 
that our state and local governments spent less than they re- 
ceived, but you will also note that the Federal government 
spent within the State around fifteen million dollars more 
than it received from sources within the State. It works out 
that government in general spent about eleven and a half 
millions more than it took in. Where did that money come 
from? 

Let us pass on to the individuals. The individuals were 
not extravagant. They saved, in so far as we can estimate, 
nearly fourteen million dollars, and those who saved that 
money undoubtedly felt that they were well off. For did 
not they have cash, bank or savings fund deposits, insurance 
or other investments to show for their work? But did they 
really have anything to show for their work? 

Here we come to a point where both the people and the 
Federal Government have been hopelessly confused. It is a 
point of absolutely vital importance to every man, woman 
and child in this country, because out of the confusion has 
emerged the gigantic spending policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as well as the spending policies of many of the 
State and local governments. The old-fashioned politician, 
no matter what his faults, spent money because he could get 
it to spend, and he did not try to cloak his spending with 
sanctimonious or fake scientific terms. The State of New 
Hampshire, your State, every State, is in the nature of a 
business concern. It cannot spend more than it earns with- 
out going into debt. The United States cannot spend more 
than it earns without going into debt. ote 

Taking the people of New Hampshire as a whole, as indi- 
viduals they saved money and it so happens that banking 
made a little money. The total of these savings amounted 
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to $14,573,000. But the losses in business plus the deficits 
in government amounted to $18,562,000. So that, as a result 
of the whole year’s work, the people of New Hampshire lost 
$3,989,000. 

What happened to the savings they thought they made? 
In part these savings were offset by a mortgage against their 
property taken by the Federal Government and in part these 
savings were offset by not making up the wear and tear on 
either factories or residences. The amount of $16,607,000 
should have been spent to repair the wear and tear on farms 
and factories. The amount of $13,569,000 should have been 
spent to repair the wear and tear on dwellings and equip- 
ment. If that amount had been spent, there would not have 
been an unemployed man in the State of New Hampshire. 

Why wasn’t it spent? Business and individuals together 
paid about $30,000,000 in taxes. It is perfectly apparent 
that the production was not sufficient both to pay this amount 
in taxes and to repair wear and tear, much less to build any- 
thing new. Therefore the unemployment comes directly 
home to the people who talk most about alleviating it. We 
only need to set up a state in the most elementary bookkeep- 
ing form to show that it is taxes and nothing but taxes that 
are making men walk the streets today. The officers of 
government who rail most at business because it does not 
employ more people are the very men who are taking away 
the means of employing people. ° 

For all of you know that the unemployment in this coun- 
try is in the capital goods industries and in the services de- 
pendent upon them. These capital or durable goods are 
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bought either out of funds set aside for wear and tear or out 
of savings. And since taxes have nearly wiped out the sums 
that should be set aside for wear and tear and have wholly 
wiped out net savings, there just isn’t anything left over to 
buy the kind of goods that will keep the wheels of the coun- 
try moving. 

What does all this mean? The State of New Hampshire 
is in no worse case than the other States of the Union and 
probably is in a much better case, for our State and local 
governments are not extravagant. But the plain facts are 
that New Hampshire is growing poorer and I think if you 
will apply the same bookkeeping process to the State of New 
Jersey you will find that you are growing poorer. All of us 
must continue to grow poorer if government through its tax 
levies destroys both our ability to save and our ability to 
keep our whole productive plant in efficient order. 

And what does growing poorer mean? In the beginning, 
I sketched to you how government was reaching out into 
every division of our lives and, instead of being an obedient 
servant, was becoming an impudent servant and threatening 
to become our master. There is already a vast machinery for 
redistributing wealth and income. In the process of redis- 
tributing, the wealth and income are gradually being de- 
stroyed. If the process goes on only a little longer, we shall 
lose what we have left of private ownership. And without 
private ownership we can have neither self-government nor 
liberty. That is why I said to you in my beginning that you 
were fighting in a great tradition—fighting for the right to 
live, to work and to die as free men and women. 


By DR. CHARLES M. A. STINE, Vice-President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
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review for you the close relationship between chem- 
istry and farming would be a waste of words. You 
are as well informed on that score as I am. 

Indeed, the great institutions which you head pioneered 
in impressing upon the national consciousness that only 
through union with science can agriculture hope to achieve 
its destiny in this modern world. 

Those same institutions supplied the basic training and in- 
spired the first long visions of those men who, today, are the 
leaders in bringing science to the farm. Out from your 
classrooms are going each year the recruits who, in the 
riper maturity and experience of tomorrow, will have trans- 
lated into realities those intangible hopes which are now only 
our dreams. 

As educators, your position is unique. Your raw material 
is youth. The market for which you are shaping that material 
to be of greatest usefulness both to itself and to the nation 
is 20, 30 perhaps even 40 years away. Weighted with the 
problems of the present, disturbed by the pressing needs of 
a complex society in the throes of transition, yet you are 
dealing with instruments—with young men and women— 
who will do their most valuable work in a future that may 
bear small resemblance to the present. 

In your own lifetimes and mine, between youth and middle- 
age we have witnessed changes that not even the wildest 
fancies of classroom days encompassed. The old environ- 
ment has been altered. Shifts in population, wholesale in 
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character, have reordered the lives of millions. The home 
is no longer the same. Even eating habits have been trans- 
formed. Those problems so important to us in youth have 
vanished, new ones have arisen. 

Present-day youth faces a similar prospect of change be- 
fore it attains its prime. That fact, I believe, is one of the 
most important that we can consider here. 

The dark, the present side of agriculture has received 
altogether too much emphasis. The resulting picture is one 
of a decaying industry. It is one that deters many able young 
people from agricultural careers. It implants the seeds of 
discontent and defeatism. It undermines morale. 

And it is a false picture! 

The fact is that agriculture has profound attractions. It 
provides civilized man’s basic material needs—food and cloth- 
ing. Moreover, a tremendous unfilled market exists of peo- 
ple who are undernourished and poorly clad, chiefly because 
the costs of farm production have put the prices of food 
and clothing beyond their reach. 

The high cost of farm production have also put the prices 
of certain agriculture raw materials beyond the reach of 
manufacturing industry, which otherwise might become a 
much larger buyer of crops for processing into new forms. 

These unrealized possibilities of agriculture for expansion 
are probably greater than those confronting any other indus- 
try. They may conceivably equal the possibilities of all other 
industries combined. Future houses, highways and auto- 
mobile bodies all fabricated from annual farm-grown crops 
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are, by no means, fantastic prophecies in the light of present 
knowledge. 
Certainly agriculture has its problems in common with all 


industry. But they are problems which open vistas of promise 
that should be challenges to youth, not deterrents. Our fore- 
fathers blazing westward trails were ready to give their 
lives if need be, not for immediate comfort and gain but for 
any reasonable prospect of a secure and independent old age. 


Looking on the virgin forests and plains that were some- 
day, with hope and courage and back-breaking toil, to become 
fertile fields, they were unawed by the obstacles they faced 
because their visions carried them onward into the maturities 
of their children and grandchildren. 

Has modern youth less vision? Has its courage dwindled? 
Has it grown so soft that every job must have a pillow, that 
all winds must be tempered, all paths be smoothed by the 
government? Has that spirit vanished which inspired our 
grandparents to plant the saplings which today are the oaks 
that give us shade? 

Or have we simply grown confused between what is a 
job and what is a career? 

Agriculture is a career. 

Let agriculture attract the sort of youth who is ready to 
give 20 years to medical drudgery in the hope of being a 
successful physician at 45. Let it continue, as in the past, 
to draw the kind of men who are happy in the obscurity 
of a university laboratory if, after a half-lifetime of effort, 
they can contribute some discovery to help their fellow men. 

Let it, as of old, recruit venturesome men and durable 
women who are bold enough to try the untried and explore 
the unexplored, and who, in failure, will have the courage 
to try again. 

Let youth of such timber turn to the farm as a career, 
with confidence in its larger destiny achievable through 
science, and nobody will need to pamper agriculture or 
apologize for what it offers as a life work. There are real 
opportunities in farming, but it will take real men to harvest 
them. 

Fortunately for the nation at this juncture, agriculture 
has already drawn to its problems a large number of able 
partisans. Especially is this true in the field of scientific 
research. Some of the best scientific minds in the world are 
to be found among the personnel of our land-grant colleges. 
Others are in the Federal and state services. 

Able men are identified with the farm cooperatives. There 
are able farmers on the land. The badges of their ability are 
their well-kept acres and their accounts at the local banks, 
which while leaner than in better days are still substantial. 
Money is being made at farming even today by tens of 
thousands who know the land and who have kept in step 
with the general progress. 

However, if agriculture’s larger problems are to be solved 
expeditiously, the industry must continue to gain recruits 
who are able and willing. It must hold its most promising 
youth on the land. It must lay the spectre of defeatism. 

Instead of contracting or stabilizing its facilities for 
scientific exploration and experiment, they should be tremen- 
dously expanded. 

Although the problems confronting it are of the most 
highly complex and diversified nature, agriculture in this 
country is not making nearly as great a research effort as is 
other American industry. For example, the chemical indus- 
try, which has forged ahead even under depression brakes, 


spends from 2% to 4% of its annual sales revenue on re- 


search. All manufacturing industry spends about % of 1% 
of the value of goods sold on research. 
On the other hand, agriculture spends only about 1/7 of 


% of the value of its products on research. And it does 
not spend that percentage directly from its own pocket. Gov- 
ernment foots the bill. 

As much as $240,000,000 might be expended annually in 
the United States on agricultural research, and the expendi- 
ture would not be at all fantastic or out of line with the 
need. That sum would be only 3% of an eight-billion-dollar 
farm income. Moreover, it would be still less than the ap- 
proximate total now being spent each year on research by 
American industry exclusive of agriculture. 

What pays the manufacturer, should also pay the farmer. 
In my mind, and your minds too, I am sure, there is no 
question but that intelligent research is profitable. The 
company with which I am identified expends upwards of 
$7,000,000 yearly on research. Forty per cent of its total 
sales are accounted for by new lines of products developed 
or largely expanded since 1928 as a result of discoveries 
stemming from the research laboratory. 

And that isn’t all of the story. The company today employs 
more people, pays higher wages and sells its goods at lower 
prices than it did at the height of the greatest business boom 
in history, this despite conditions of general depression, 
taxation and restriction which have few if any parallels 
in the country’s peacetime history. 

Agriculture needs not only more research, but more large- 
scale research. It is conceivable that a small group of re- 
search geniuses might solve all problems of farming over- 
night, but it is highly improbable. Successful modern re- 
search places its reliance upon numbers, even though each 
researcher possesses unusual aptitude and is highly trained. 

The recent establishment of four regional laboratories for 
large-scale research into agricultural subjects is a most com- 
mendable stride in the right direction. It may well mark a 
turning of the tide, the beginning of a development that may 
mean a new dedication of science to the solution of agricul- 
ture’s ills. 

There should be more laboratories of the kind, supported 
by agriculture itself. And I believe they are coming. I envi- 
sion a day, perhaps not nearly so distant either, when pri- 
vately supported farm organizations will function not merely 
as marketing and purchasing cooperatives but also as re- 
search agencies. Their chief emphasis, indeed, may be on 
research efforts. 

And they should be successful in those efforts. Many co- 
operative members, shrewd and intelligent in their grasp 
of the problems of farm management, possess executive ability 
of a high order. They are fully capable of contributing valu- 
able suggestions and directions to the problems of chemical, 
biological and engineering research, the solution of which 
is so fundamental to agricultural progress. 

I can envision another broad avenue of agriculture re- 
search expansion apart from government. Our large indus- 
trial corporations are growing increasingly aware of the needs 
of their rural markets. Those markets constitute an empire 
of 54,000,000 Americans living on farms and in rural towns. 
The state of that empire, good or bad, is reflected in every 
pay envelope and in every economic transaction. No lasting 
prosperity is conceivable if this rural American empire con- 
tinues depressed. 

Realizing that truth, a number of companies including 
my own are already expending large sums on research proj- 
ects of an agricultural nature. These problems have to do 
with the control of plant diseases, weeds and injurious in- 
sects; with the more economic use of electric power and 
gasoline-driven machinery, with soil and seed treatments, 
with new ways of utilizing crops in manufacturing. 

This type of research is still young in industry. It is cer- 
tain to grow importantly. The very fact that its mainspring 
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is the profit motive, in my opinion, is to its advantage. 
Whether or not we like to admit it, profit is still the most 
effective of all human incentives to material effort. 

In this connection, however, a distinction must be made 
between immediate profit and eventual profit. On the aver- 
age, it is about eight years before a successful research proj- 
ect attains the profit stage. Moreover, its success may be 
based on fundamental discoveries that were a half century 
or longer in development. 

Science prosecutes its explorations into the unknown in 
two directions. The one effort, represented by fundamental 
research, is aimed primarily at the uncovery of knowledge 
as such. The second represented by applied research, is to 
make that knowledge usable in a practicable sense. 

An example from recent experience is illustrative. A 
little more than ten years ago the du Pont Company began 
a study of giant molecules in connection with an effort to gain 
a better scientific understanding of polymerization. This 
study was truly in the category of fundamental research, 
since no practical objective was in view. It was based upon 
the consideration that many of our manufacturing processes 
involve polymerization. 

Among the various cypes of giant molecules under con- 
sideration were polymers of complex amides. It was ob- 
served that certain of these polymers could be formed into 
fibers, sheets and other forms which are characterized, when 
drawn, by extreme toughness, elasticity and strength. So 
much was a contribution of a specific kind to the general 
knowledge on the subject. A new protein-like chemical 
product, now known as nylon, had been discovered. 

Applied research now was introduced to nylon, with the 
result that the discovery gradually was turned to practical 
account. It was found to be an excellent material for such 
uses as hosiery yarns, sewing thread, and bristles for brushes. 
Numerous other practical uses are indicated. Yet the study 
as originally conceived did not embrace these or any other 
specific prospects. Knowledge of itself was sought. 

Fundamental research is not peculiar to the chemical in- 
dustry. It is the basis of the electrical industry’s best scien- 
tific effort. It is furnishing the necessary background 
knowledge for developments in radio and telephonic com- 
munication, and in the field of super-pressure boilers. More 
and more, manufacturing industry is realizing that this search 
for fundamental knowledge is so vital to continued progress 
in its applied research that it can’t be left to the colleges 
alone nor to the chance efforts of individual workers, as was 
the case until quite recent years. The awakening is significant 
and should be of especial interest to agriculturalists, because 
no field offers a greater array of possibilities in fundamental 
discoveries. 

Let us take, for example, some of the work that has been 
done in the development of insecticides and fungicides. Sprays 
of a wide variety have been conceived to retard the inroads 
made upon crops by insect pests and fungi. Practically with- 
out exception they involve additional investment in apparatus 
for the farmer, as well as the purchase of chemicals to be 
used as repellents and poisons and for inhibiting the growth 
of molds and other destroying agencies. In no instance, how- 
ever, is any worker in this field confident enough in the 
ultimate efficacy of his weapons to prophesy the eliminatinon 
of all pests by this approach. 

A somewhat more fundamental approach to the problems 
of the control of the Japanese beetle has been made by that 
national research work which has investigated the natural 
controls which exist in Japan for this pest. Fundamental 
research work, aimed at discovering exactly what the digestive 
processes of the beetle are, or the nature of its reproductive 
cycle, is intended to yield data of basic importance in attempt- 








ing to find a solution of this growing menace. But very little 
work of this nature is carried out at present. 

If nature can produce a blight which will selectively 
destroy all the chestnut trees, why cannot man take a leaf 
from nature’s book and produce fungi which will destroy 
selectively undesirable weeds, each in its turn? Sodium chlo- 
rate certainly is not the final answer in the control and 
destruction of obnoxious plant life—‘‘weeds.” 

Man has continually presented for his consideration prob- 
lems involving the control of diseases which suddenly become 
epidemic or pandemic and are accompanied by high mor- 
tality. What changes take place in the organisms responsible 
for a pestilence to contribute to them their dreadful viru- 
lence? Why cannot the same type of consideration and of 
fundamental research be made to yield natural controls for 
some of the farmer’s enemies, so that instead of purchasing 
expensive machinery for spraying trees and growing crops 
it may become possible to inoculate a few plants or insects, 
with the hesult that the whole evil pest forthwith is brought 
under control by natural means and eventually destroyed? 

We have not been sufficiently in earnest in our efforts to 
approach workable solutions for many of the problems which 
are among agriculture’s most pressing problems and which 
undoubtedly cause huge annual losses. Our solutions have 
been too largely dependent upon an obvious and superficial 
approach to the problem. Nature’s methods are so often 
much more subtle than man’s and at times so very much more 
efficient. We like to boast of our scientific attainments, of 
our ability to get at fundamentals and to elucidate problems 
of great complexity. No more complex problems confront 
our research laboratories than the problems of insect and 
fungus diseases which not only annually destroy many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of useful products, but cost agriculture 
a huge yearly sum for even the partial and inefficient con- 
trol which our scientists have offered to the farmer. 

Take such problems as brucellus abortus. It is not only a 
tremendously costly scourge to the dairyman and the cattle 
breeder, but a potential menace to human health. Why is it 
that so little fnudamental work has been done, and so tardily 
done, that even today we are not sure of the etiology of this 
disease, nor do we believe that our methods of testing for 
the disease in the blood stream of cattle are by any means the 
best that could be devised ? 

Fundamental research, too, to be effective must be carried 
out on a large scale. Many different types of training are 
necessary for the effective approach to the elucidation of 
these problems. The research necessarily involves coopera- 
tion among numbers of men of different types of training 
and perspective. Chemistry, biology, bacteriology, phar- 
macology, experimental medicine, facilities for clinical experi- 
mentation—all these and other facilities are necessary for the 
successful approach to these complex and often highly obscure 
problems. Then, too, the work must be sustained and be 
continuous. No research work of this type can be spasmodic 
if anything is to be expected in the way of useful results. 
From the very nature of the difficulties involved and the 
type of attack upon them, the work must be done on a 
large scale if we are to get worthwhile results in the min- 
imum of time. 

Furthermore, it is absolutely vital to the success of any 
large and complex program of research that there be a great 
deal of time and consideration given continuously to the co- 
ordination of the various research workers. In other words, 
the direction of this research and the coordination of the 
work is a “sine quo non.” It is not to be understood that a 
single directing head is the only, or even the best method of 
attaining this result. In our own company, steering com- 
mittees have been very effective, and excellent results have 
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been obtained through coordination of the work in their 
hands. Possibly in the case of agriculture a committee, 
national in scope, could be set up under the auspices of the 
National Research Council. Such a committee would assist 
in avoiding duplication and in assigning problems to those 
groups best equipped by training and experience to undertake 
the work. 

Please do not infer that I am critical of agricultural re- 
search as it is and has been prosecuted. I deplore only the 
fact that so little is being done as compared to the need 
and the opportunities. Indeed, the records abound with in- 
stances of agricultural research triumphs which point out- 
standingly to the still greater accomplishments that might 
be won with more men and more money dedicated to this 
effort. 

Plant research is to the farmer what applied research is 
to the chemical manufacturer. Corn hybrids represents a 
notable example of plant research. Additional yields, I am 
informed, amount to 10 bushels and more per acre and are 
obtained at virtually no cost. Moreover, the modern corn 
hybrids are comparatively resistant to lodging. Probably 
80% of the sweet corn grown for canning is hybrid corn. 
The yields are higher than of the open-pollinated varieties, 
the quality is superior, and harvesting is simplified by greater 
uniformity of ripening. Thus the benefits of hybrid corn 
research are significant to the processor and consumer as well 
as to the grower. 

Another striking example is the work accomplished on 
sugar cane breeding by the Bureau of Plant Industry. Cane 
mosaic, appearing about 1915, proved so serious that in the 
“sugar bowl” area of the Mississippi Delta the production 
of sugar in 1926 dropped to 47,000 tons compared with 
previous levels of 250,000 to 350,000 tons. As the result of 
studies begun in Florida in 1919, certain varieties of mosaic- 
resistant wild canes were bred for commerical use. The acre 
yield of sugar was thereby increased five-fold in 10 years, 
being accounted for by an increase of 300% in cane yield 
and an increase in sugar content of more than 50%. This 
example is especially significant because an industry 150 
years old was threatened with extinction. Millions of dollars 
of invested capital, a 20-million dollar annual revenue, and 
thousands of jobs were saved from this devastating plant 
disease. 

The remarkable increase in soybean acreage—from less 
than 50,000 acres about 1900 to approximately 7,000,000 
acres in 1935—is due largely to the adaption of Oriental 
varieties to domestic conditions. This new crop is especially 
desirable because of its diversified uses. 

Grasses, such as crested wheat grass, are now recognized 
to be extremely important in erosion control, as hay and 
pasture crops, and for improving soil fertility. Not all of 
these grasses are new, but many represent varieties bred 
through plant research, and now finding useful application. 

Another instance is the control of curly-top disease of 
sugar beets. At times half of the beet-growing area of the 
Western states has been threatened because of this disease. 
In the 20 years beginning in 1917 the inroads became pro- 
gressively more severe. Although the first resistant varieties 
were introduced only in 1933, on 200 experimental acres, 
the plantings in 1937 occupied about half of the 300,000 
acres in the affected areas. Not only has crop failure been 
stopped, but the resistant varieties yield a much larger crop 
than the non-resistant varieties. 

Still another plant research development relates to plant 
hormones, which in small amounts, control the activities of 
the whole plant structure. As pointed out in the Industrial 
Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, Inc., October 1939, “Most is 
known about the type of plant hormone called ‘auxin,’ which 









controls many activities. It is now possible to buy at seed 
stores solutions of this hormone, synthetically produced, 
which when applied to the ends of cuttings will cause them 
to root in a small fraction of the time ordinarily required. . . . 

“The auxin family includes several members, one of the 
most active of which is indole-acetic acid. . . . Pollen is rich 
in auxin and normally stimulates the ovaries of plants into 
growth at the same time that it introduces the sex element 
into the ovules to cause them to grow into seeds. Auxins, 
when applied to the cut-off pollen-receiving elements of the 
flowers of some fruits, can cause the ovaries to go through 
all the changes of color, texture and flavor normal to the 
fruit, without causing development of the tiny ovules into 
seeds. These so-called ‘parthenocarpic’ fruits are therefore 
seedless. . . . 

“Apparently two new hormones, named ‘florigen’ and 
‘vernalin,’ are involved in the initiation of the flowering 
process. Study of ‘short-day’ and ‘long-day’ plants leads to 
the belief that two distinct hormones exist, but not much 
concrete evidence is yet at hand concerning them. As soon 
as such hormones are available, however, ample application 
can be found to cause plants to bloom and fruit when we 
wish, rather than at the time to which they have been ac- 
customed. 

“. . . The ‘traumatic acid’ that plants use for initiating 
cell proliferation when surfaces are cut or bruised has been 
identified as 1-decene-1, 10 dicarboxylic acid. It is a sort of 
wound hormone. The discovery has been made that plants 
respond greatly to the vitamin B of the animal kingdom. It 
is not impossible that even next year some fertilizers may 
specify the vitamin B content per pound, for this vitamin 
has been found to stimulate root development strikingly.” 

Research is visualized as something more than a definite 
agency aimed only to insure a present position. It is creative, 
and upon the creative effort of today depends much of to- 
morrow’s business and welfare. This forward-looking view- 
point, I know from direct experience, enables the chemical’ 
manufacturer to depend with assurance upon future markets 
for his products. I am convinced the same viewpoint is 
necessary in the field of agriculture, more, that it will yield 
equally gratifying results. 

In conclusion, permit me to proceed from the general to 
the particular and to enumerate a few conditions which are 
especially necessary in order that a research project be suc- 
cessful. 

First—the essential nature of it must be fundamental re- 
search. The towering superstructure of applied research is 
a spectacular thing. But it can rest only on the bed-rock 
foundation of fundamental research. 

Second—the project must have correct organization to 
insure effective coordination and freedom from wasteful 
duplication of projects. The research steering committee 
is the mechanism for the job. 

Third—there must be cooperation among the staff mem- 
bers. Freedom from internal feuds and cliques is absolutely 
essential. In the modern research organization, team work 
does it. 

Fourth—there must be the resolve to keep everlastingly 
at it. Research is not done by fits and starts. Momentum is 
necessary, followed by sustained, unremitting application. 

Fifth—mass action is mandatory. The research awaiting 
attention is overwhelming in its quantity aspect. Just as the 
mother lodes of the mineral world were discovered by thou- 
sands upon thousands of prospectors, so are large numbers 
necessary in the exploration of the borderlands of science. 

Words are elusive and fly away on the wings of time— 
the abiding thought I wish you to carry away with you is 
that more research and much more fundamental research 
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is needed for the solution of these unsolved problems of the 
nation’s oldest and most essential industry. 

Though agriculture does embrace man’s oldest form of 
industry, it likewise encompasses today some of his mightiest 
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unsolved problems. Behind it are traditions which go back 
to the First Man. Ahead is a potential service to the nation 
and the race that is limited in scope only by the ingenuity 
and the vision we can bring to its fruition. 
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in the United States has been impressed with the fact 

that in the world of today the democratic idea, as well 
as the democratic process, has been under fire from many 
directions. More recently there seems to be some recognition 
of this attack by the public as well. We are all beginning 
to see that there is an inescapable relation between the area 
of personal freedom and the conduct of those necessary con- 
trols which help to guarantee freedom. We are at long last 
realizing that democracy is not an institutionalizing of 
anarchy but a social process which has as its goal the build- 
ing of a better medium in which the individual can develop 
into a richer personality. The democratic way of life does 
not have as its aim or purpose the setting up of an en- 
vironment in which the privileged or the powerful or the 
fortunate have freedom to dominate or ride roughshod over 
their neighbors in the economic or political fields. It does 
not seek to reestablish the jungle in which the strong prey 
upon the weak. It does not, in the generally accepted sense, 
require the survival of the fittest while the devil takes the 
hindermost. The phrase “rugged individualism” does not de- 
scribe a democratic imperative. It is, in its best sense, only 
tangential to the democratic philosophy. 

As a positive philosophy democracy asks that the common 
man be given his chance to come to his own best self; it 
aspires to keep open to all the way of individual opportunity 
and development—to guarantee all a chance in spite of 
differences in physical vigor, mental equipment and social 
background. The requirements and purposes of the demo- 
cratic way of life are met if the road is kept open and no 
one is allowed to barricade the way or, using a phrase lately 
come into our vocabulary, “to hog the road.” Those indi- 
viduals or groups who use power of any sort to shut out 
others from opportunity or to bar the way are, under such 
a conception of life, anti-social and selfish members of a 
body politic. 

Unless we accept such a conception of democracy as a 
positive philosophy, our whole public educational program 
and procedure have no meaning. Democracy is not some- 
thing which can be inherited. It is a process which must be 
worked upon and then re-worked upon continuously. It is 
because of such an attitude toward the self governing idea 
that our early statesmen projected and insisted upon the es- 
tablishment of public education as a corollary to popular 
sovereignty. They were sure that paper guarantees of free- 
dom were not adequate to the perpetuation of what they 
had fought for. You will recall the advice of Washington, 
a man without a thorough formal schooling, “Promote then 
as an object of primary importance institutions for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge.” 

Whatever their differences on other questions of public 
policy our early statesmen and political leaders believed that 
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education would promote national unity, support popular 
government and guarantee talent for public as well as 
private affairs. It was a real oversight on the part of our 
nineteenth century leadership that it did not follow through 
with such a conception. That early philosophy fell apart 
when the process of education was left to poor, struggling 
local communities on a mere hand-to-mouth basis. We are 
only now, after a century of experience, returning to that 
earlier concept of the relation between education and de- 
mocracy. Meanwhile a Frenchman, Professor Boutmy could 
say of our early nineteenth century American society: “It is 
not so much a democracy as a huge commercial company for 
the discovery, cultivation—capitalization of an enormous 
territory.” A traveller of the time of Andrew Jackson wrote: 
“America is like a vast workshop over the door of which is 
printed in blazing characters ‘No admittance here except on 
business’.”” Ours became a land in which the individual had 
free play and he was thus exalted. The shrewdest and the 
boldest played for high stakes, unchecked by the restraints 
of a social order or a social education. Society thus became 
atomic and life one individual pre-emption after another. 
How far away did we wander from that earlier cultural 
outlook of the founders who declared that “education is an 
enterprise worthy of the highest talent, inviting the boldest 
thought and forever linked with the cultural destiny of the 
nation.” 

It is now time and none too early to assert that our educa- 
tion must once more be concerned with the whole national 
economy and interest and with those ideals of national unity 
of thought and purpose which are nationwide in their reach. 
I take it that such a point of view is in some part respon- 
sible for such a conference as this and for the question, “Why 
does the state support public education?” It is to meet 
such a criticism as was sorrowfully uttered by a devoted 
naturalized citizen, a profound student of this country who 
had lived here thirty years. Here is his statement made to 
me in person when the question of civic education was under 
discussion. “Americans do not think of the United States in 
the way that other peoples think of their homeland. They 
know little about it; feel little responsibility for it and have 
not a vital selfless interest in it. They are not conscious of 
their citizenship nor do they feel the urge for participation 
in their common concerns. Their educational system does 
little to instill any of these necessary national participating 
qualities.” Perhaps this statement is somewhat overdrawn 
but it was made in good faith by a disillusioned believer in 
democracy. If, however, it be true in any degree, it is 
time that we should counsel together. 

We may check somewhat on this statement by referring to 
a study of American youth recently made by the National 
Youth Commission. The Commission is responsible for 
such a judgment as the following: “A large percentage of 
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our youth are characterized by apathy, indifference and 
non-participation in public affairs.” The study had to do 
with youth up to the age of 24. It declared that forty-five 
per cent of those between 21 and 24 do not vote and that 
nearly half of these admitted that they are not interested in 
doing so. There seems to be among these new voters a defi- 
nitely limited eagerness to use a civic tool for which the older 
generations fought so hard. This cynicism of the young re- 
veals a lack of confidence and faith in our basic democratic 
machinery that should give us all pause. If youth in large 
numbers actually believe that candidates for office are not 
elected because of fitness but, as they testified in Maryland, 
by political pull, money, graft, bribery or through the use of 
a political machine, there must be truth in the observation, 
for they are realists, or their civic education has been neg- 
lected. In either event we must find the remedy if we be- 
lieve in our capacity for self government. For the successful 
administration of a democracy we must depend upon public 
servants who are above reproach and youth must have faith in 
the ethical and moral integrity of their society and its lead- 
Such confidence is the most fundamental factor in 
genuine patriotism. Without it there can be no emotional 
drive among citizens and we breed social rebels or mere 
apathy. 

Of particular importance is the confidence of youth and 
adults as well in the leadership which we develop in industry 
and in our political society. It is entirely possible that before 
we can talk over much about teaching the young respect for 
our institvtions and our leaders we must be sure that they 
are worthy of such respect. We can have no ethical educa- 
tional program if the society for which we train the young 
lacks ethical foundations or exacting standards. It may be 
that youth does not find high qualities of responsibility and 
moral idealism among our leaders in government and in- 
dustry and that this is a primary cause of cynicism and per- 
haps radicalism among the young. Traditionally it is in the 
young that we find a high idealism. It is this that must be 
conserved in any program of education and we who claim 
in adulthood to be practical men must aid in the process. 

We can say with conviction then as we turn to our par- 
ticular topic that leadership worthy of the respect of youth 
is essential in our democratic experiment. Woodrow Wilson 
has been quoted as saying, “the only way in which we can 
convey the ideals of democracy to the masses of men is by 
concentrating and compacting them in leaders who will be a 
living expression of those ideals.” Browning gave utter- 
ance to this same idea when he wrote: 


ers. 


“A nation is but the attempt of the many 
‘To rise to the completer life of one; 

And they who live as models for the mass 
Are singly of more value than they all.” 


‘The masses of men are hero worshippers and are more in- 
fluenced by personalities than by abstraction. How many 
men in public and industrial life today actually stir the 
imagination of youth and inspire them to noble performance ? 

In the recent study to which I have referred, it is sug- 
gested that the contemporary “models for the mass” are dic- 
tators, political demagogues, movie stars, heavyweight cham- 
pions, sweepstake winners and radio comedians. These are 
in the news and the headlines follow them. 

There is another aspect of this problem that requires some 
attention in these days. We seem to be of two minds when 
we talk just now of leadership particularly in the field of 
public life. The leadership principle has been expounded 
so much across the sea that we, in America, have begun to 
suspect the idea. We see a possible dictator behind every 
political fence post. Whenever we debate the question of 









efficient or effective government, the Cassandras immediately 
point out that we are taking the road to the dictatorship. 
Particularly true this is when we talk of streamlining de- 
mocracy by strengthening executive authority. And yet we 
have found that this is the only modern means we have to 
make institutions, whether social or industrial, actually work 
in a complex situation. Just as business requires manage- 
ment of capacity and authority, so does our social organiza- 
tion we call government. 

At the same time that we fear the appearance of this 
leader principle we scan the horizon in all elections and 
we hope that a leader will appear from somewhere—some- 
one who has the answers and whom we can trust. Read 
the political prophets of the day or the questions asked in 
the Gallup poll and test the generalization just made. 

We have a further reaction in these premises. We still 
traditionally raise the question as to how we can check and 
limit this leader, if we can find one, so that we can do no 
positive harm if we choose him to act for us. And we tire 
so quickly of positive leadership when we find it. 

Note the fact, for instance, that after any display of 
leadership in a president or a governor we tend almost 
inevitably to ask for a period of constitutional inaction. It 
was decidedly American that we wanted a Harding after a 
Wilson, 2 McKinley after a Cleveland. 

It may be that there is a sound instinct here which de- 
mands a period of assimilation after a period of great ac- 
tivity. We want to check up for a while. But it should be 
pointed out that our system provides at all times for the 
control which prevents leadership from getting too far out in 
front or out of harmony with the great body of citizens. 
Here is a conflict in the use of instruments and instrumen- 
talities which can be resolved only if we have stability of 
purpose and a sound ethical foundation for action. And 
leadership is so rare and so necessary that we must cultivate it 
wherever found. It is an instrument which democracy can- 
not do without even while it requires it to be responsible. 

As illustrating this point in the mechanical world consider 
the airplane. It may be used peacefully to transport persons 
and goods with unprecedented dispatch. But it is used also 
to bomb women and children and to sow mines in the open 
sea. How can the airplane be made responsible? It cannot 
be done because it is an instrument which can be turned by 
an operator to almost any purpose. The only possible con- 
trol is to see that it is used for upright purposes. This is 
true also of the instrument of executive leadership or ad- 
ministrative capacity. These can be used for disaster or for 
good. It is of the essence of democracy and civic education 
that we must develop and use our leadership for high pur- 
poses. We can strengthen our democracy by the develop- 
ment of responsible leaders if we can determine what our 
aims or goals should be. Just as conscription is used alike by 
totalitarian and democratic societies, so the principle of 
leadership is important in both. The question to be resolved 
is whether we use the instruments we create for freedom or 
for regimentation. 

How then are we to go about educating leaders in a de- 
mocracy and how can we use them if we can find them to 
educate. It is an interesting fact that the fathers attacked 
this problem more than a century ago. First they assumed 
that education had to go with self government. They further 
assumed that a national educational system was essential. 
With such premises to go on they developed a plan, un- 
happily never put into effect, for providing secondary educa- 
tion for all who showed a real capacity for intellectual pur- 
suits. Jefferson, for instance, proposed that those who ex- 
celled in the secondary schogls should be sought out and 
given a university opportunity, and Washington left a be- 
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quest to help establish the University of the United States 
for the training of leaders. But when these fathers passed 
from the scene, public education, when developed, became 
a local responsibility and later a state function. The federal 
interest for many years was shown only in the granting of 
portions of the national domain to the states for the es- 
tablishing of institutions of higher learning. Our efforts then 
went into the creation of a system of compulsory education, 
first of elementary grade, then on the secondary level. In 
some states it is now required of al] youth thet they remain 
in school up to the age of eighteen no matter how they 
progress in their studies or what they wish to do with their 
lives. Whether any of these get to institutions of higher 
learning which the states provide depends, in some part at 
least, upon their economic status. Meanwhile we have not 
followed the proposal of Jefferson that the carefully selected 
best students be sent to a national educational institution all 
expenses paid except as we have trained certain youth for 
the regular army and navy at West Point or Annapolis. We 
have never provided a West Point for developing leaders in 
public and private life. In some degree the system of 
scholarships which is in effect in public and private colleges 
and universities fills the gap but it still remains true that 
there is a definite positive correlation between the social- 
economic background of youth and the educational level or 
grade which they attain in school. It is still all too true 
everywhere in our states that whether youth finishes the 
high school and goes on from there is determined largely by 
economic considerations. The children of low-income parents 
on the whole drop out of school early. They marry earlier 
than other youth, fall into low income jobs, have larger 
families of children who also drop out of school early and 
thus go on repeating the cycle. 

Of interest should be the results of the study of 23,000 
Pennsylvania youth by the National Youth Commission. The 
records of these young people were followed from the time 
they entered the sixth grade until half of them were old 
enough to have finished one year of college. Of 30,000 high 
school graduates it was found (using intelligence quotients 
as a criterion) that 273 per thousand should have gone to 
college but didn’t, 185 per thousand should have gone and 
did and 144 per thousand should not have gone but did. If 
these methods are worth anything in assessing capacity for 
more education, and they seem to be the best we have, and 
if we are interested in as full a development of our youth 
as we can provide, we must be struck by the fact that those 
who should have gone to college but didn’t were 83 per cent 
as numerous as all who went whether competent or not and 
148 per cent as numerous as those whose going to college 
can be justified on the grounds that they were likely to profit 
by the experience. It would appear then that in Pennsylvania 
—granting that these methods of determination are useful— 
the amount of good college material not in college is half 
again as great as the amount of material in college. 

Such figures as these throw some possible light on the 
problem of whether the limitation of enrollment in our col- 
leges and universities is an answer to a very insistent uni- 
versity fiscal difficulty or whether we must change our whole 
method of approach to this question. If we are to try to 
train leaders for the various walks of life, shall we open the 
doors of our higher institutions at least to all who show the 
capacity for such work and if so how can this be done? It is 
easy to keep out those who can afford to go to college but 
who ought not go if that is good public policy. The problem 
arises as to how to get more potential leaders into our public 
institutions. Moreover we must discover what is the best 
educational experience for the others. 

Here we are faced with a problem in democracy and 


democratic opportunity. For a time at least we may have to 
resolve it by trying to provide opportunity for the able as 
well as those who can afford. It may be that wiser heads 
at some later time can find a way to do something else which 
will be useful to those who cannot profit by an exposure to 
the college experience—at least to what we now define as a 
college course. 

There would seem to be no better way out of this present 
difficulty than the one proposed by Jefferson, namely, that 
the state try to make possible a full educational opportunity 
for all who are potential leaders. This will require money 
in the way of scholarships and other support. But this is 
exactly what Harvard has set out to do in recruiting its 
student body. President Conant is undertaking to bring to 
Harvard from all over this country boys of high capacity who 
cannot afford to go. The oldest institution in America and 
a privately endowed one besides is trying to do the very thing 
that Jefferson proposed. Meanwhile, of course, it is able to say 
to those who can afford to come, “we will take you only 
on the condition that you meet our high standards of en- 
trance.” Some day perhaps a state institution will say to 
its young people, “if you are capable but unable to come 
because of the economic situation in your family, the state 
will seek you out and bring you to your educational oppor- 
tunity.” Perhaps the endowment which this university has 
in a great natural resource will be dedicated to such a pur- 
pose. 

Such a suggestion, of course, is predicated upon the as- 
sumption that a democracy may need to cultivate to the ut- 
most all of the talent which it can find. Meanwhile totali- 
tarian states act upon the Jeffersonian postulate—that the 
state must find its natural leaders and provide an education 
for them. It is an interesting speculation—is the dictator- 
ship an instrument of opportunity in the democratic sense 
in the field of education? If so, it is for the purpose of 
perpetuating the totalitarian way of life. 

Perhaps democracy can learn a lesson at this point. It is 
charged with the weakness that it levels its people down and 
thus cultivates mediocrity. We may not agree that this is 
true. In any event it need not be true if only it is able to 
dedicate itself to a search for excellence and the discovery 
of its natural leaders. The educational system should be an 
admirable device for such a purpose. 

We come finally, then, to a double-barreled question: 


(1) Does a democratic society need to cultivate its natural 
or potential leadership for public as well as private 
life, and, if so 

(2) What is the responsibility of the state as the instru- 
ment in this undertaking? 


It can be taken as a truism that in any society there are 
those who lead and those who follow. There are those who 
are ready for adventure and personal risk and there are those 
interested chiefly in ordinary comfort and security. In re- 
cent years the phrase, “the mass man,” has crept into our 
literature. There are those philosophers and historians who 
fear this so-called “revolt of the masses.” There are those 
who see in the current mass movements in Europe and Asia 
the disintegration of much that has come to be known as 
civilization. In these premises we are asked to distinguish 
between peoples and leaders. Their leaders, some assert, are 
taking whole nations back to the jungle where might is right 
and there is no law. Democracies and the democratic idea of 
opportunity have been scrapped in these countries. Appar- 
ently a leadership was not developed under the democratic 
regimes that could help these peoples weather the economic 
= social storms which struck with such fury after the World 
ar. 
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We in the United States should find our warning in this 
recent history. Is a society in any sense responsible for the 
cultivation of a leadership which will help to perpetuate 
such a society? The church undertakes such a task. So do 
fraternal and other voluntary organizations. Some of us be- 
lieve that there is enough of good in the democratic way to 
think it is worth encouraging and stimulating. This cannot 
be proved except as we resort to the lessons of experience. 
Our one hundred and fifty years since 1776 should give us 
hope. No society can come to its best without the leadership 
of the able. We fail at too many points because of bad or 
at least indifferent or selfish leadership. 

If, then, we grant the need of leadership, society has an 
organized agency through which it can act. It is an agency 
that represents all—the state. We come then to the con- 
clusion that there is an obligation on the part of the educa- 
tional establishment which the state sets up to concern itself 
with the preparation not only of citizens who will be com- 
petent to play their part in a democratic society but also with 
the development of challenging leadership for the democratic 
way of life. Leaders will be born and they will use their 
capacities for directing the ways of their fellows. To help 
train this natural leadership for the general welfare is the 
counsel of wisdom if we believe in our history and in our 
destiny as a self-governing people. 

One of the inescapable obligations of those who take on the 
responsibility of education in a democracy is to encourage by 
every possible means those who show capacity for self-de- 





velopment to make the most of their talents. You will recall 
that it was the burial of just one talent by the unprofitable 
servant which meant outer darkness for him and the weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

The highest use to which these talents can be put lies in 
the area of the general welfare. The university needs more 
and more to recognize this opportunity. Professional and 
technical education is not enough. It must also cultivate 
social intelligence. —TThe National Resources Board in one 
of its reports said flatly, “the educational institutions of this 
country have never been a particularly vital force in the 
creation of social intelligence.” If this be true, then we in 
the universities need a great shaking up. We must help to 
provide leaders for our future who will understand the nature 
of human needs, know something of the resources which are 
available to meet them, and be able to discover the way to 
mobilize these resources to satisfy these needs. We must be 
assured that our oncoming generations not only know 
science but are able to use it for the benefit of the body 
politic. If we fail at this point, it is not man who wins but 
the machine. And, after all, the machine was made by man 
for man. 

It is the business of the university to concern itself with 
the leadership of the future. The state ought to expect this 
and it doubtless does. It is a great trust and we must be 
worthy of it. It is the nature of the human race to follow 
the leadership which it produces. This fact should be the 
great continuing challenge to the universities of our country. 


Private Enterprise 


WE HAVE GONE FAR ENOUGH DOWN THE ROAD TO FEDERAL CONTROL 
By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, President, Commonwealth &£ Southern Corporation 
Delivered at Holland Society Dinner, Hotel Plaza, New York City, November 16, 1939 


HAVE been told that to qualify for membership in the 
| Society, one’s family must have been in America at 

least 250 years. On that basis, I think I am lucky even 
to be permitted to join you at dinner. My father and my 
mother were the first generation in both families to grow 
up in America, and | was the first generation to be born 
here. 

This condition may give me some slight advantage, since 
the contrast between the European way and the American 
way may be fresher in my mind than in yours. For cen- 
turies the ancestors of both my father and my mother lived 
in Central Europe. For centuries, all of them, whatever 
their occupations, were restricted in their opportunities by 
law, by convention, by class distinction. Those who did not 
observe these restrictions got into trouble; one was exiled 
because of his religion; another was persecuted because he 
believed in the principles of the French Revolution; and still 
another was jailed for insisting on the right of free speech. 

After the democratic revolution of 1848, my grandparents 
came to this country to escape from the absolutism that ruled 
their native land. Here they found a freedom quite unlike 
anything they had known before. My mother became a 
lawyer. In the Europe from which she came this would 
have been impossible. My father was also a lawyer. In the 
land from which he came he would have found it extremely 
difficult to improve his economic condition. 

They had six children, and because of the free American 
school system they were able to send them to school, high 





school and college. And these children in turn stepped into a 
world that offered them much more opportunity than they 
would have found in Europe. They had the traditional civil 
liberties—religious freedom, freedom of speech and freedom 
of press; they had the democratic privilege of electing their 
own representatives in government; and they had an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living as they pleased, through the system 
of free economic enterprise. 

Thus, for me, freedom is not simply an idea to which we 
Americans render lip service, but something which has had 
an actual practical value. Americans believe in freedom not 
because it is the ‘right’ thing to do, but because, as free 
men, they sleep better, eat better, work better and live better. 

This represents what I might call the hard-headed attitude 
toward freedom. It occurs to me that it may especially ap- 
peal to you gentlemen of Dutch descent, inasmuch as “hard- 
headed” is an adjective frequently applied to the Dutch 
people! Indeed, if one reviews the early history of Holland 
in America, one is impressed with the constant and fierce 
effort on the part of those Dutch settlers to maintain and 
augment their liberties in the New World. Sometimes, in 
that rather turbulent period of the New Netherlands, the 
Dutchmen had liberal administrators, and sometimes tyran- 
nical ones. But neither success nor temporary failure weak- 
ened the vigorous Dutch determination to maintain their 
freedom. 

This was the theme, as many of you will recall, of that 
amusing play (1939) “Knickerbocker Holiday.” The re- 
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bellious young Dutchman whom Peter Stuyvesant decides to 
hang calls himself the first American and in answer to the 
question: How can you tell an American when you see one, 
he says: 


It isn’t that he’s black or white 
It isn’t that he works with tools 
It’s only that it takes away his appetite 
To live by a book or rules. . . 


He insists on eating 
He insists on drinking 
He insists on reading 
He insists on thinking— 
Free of governmental snooping or a governmental plan— 
And that’s an American 


He won’t go to Heaven and he won’t go to Hell 
And he will not buy and he will not sell 
According to the precepts of a governmental plan— 
And that’s an American 


I hope we can keep this American spirit as alive and kick- 
ing in our time as it was in those Colonial days. I do not 
think we shall be able to do it, however, unless we abandon 
the notion that freedom is a gift guaranteed to us by the fact 
of our Americanism. Freedom is something which we have 
had to fight for in the past and which we shall always have 
to work for. Unfortunately, it is something which in the 
recent critical time we have been all too willing to exchange 
for a fancied security. This is less true of our civil liberties 
than it is true of our economic activities. We are still zealous 
in maintaining our right to speak as we please, write as we 
please, worship as we please. We have been less vigilant, 
however, in maintaining our freedom of economic enter- 
prise, and it is for that reason that I feel especially honored 
that you should be presenting me with this medal tonight. 

I want to assure you that my attitude toward this free- 
dom of economic enterprise is just as hard-headed as it is 
toward our other liberties. I believe in free enterprise be- 
cause I think it has certain practical advantages, as com- 
pared with government ownership and operation. I believe 
it results in more efficient business management, in lower 
prices to the consumer, in more opportunity and better work- 
ing conditions for the employee. 

From the standpoint of business management we know 
that the government does not manage its activities on an 
economic basis—even where they are commercial in nature. 
The Postal System is frequently mentioned as an example 
of a well conducted government operation. And yet the 
Postal System has been operated at a deficit for more than 
one hundred years—even though it obtains all of its capital 
money free, from another government department. When 
government enters business, it does not have to operate at a 
profit; it can cover its losses by dipping into the Federal 
Treasury. That is why no business can compete with it. 

I know this from personal experience because I recently 
had to sell to the government a $100,000,000 utility com- 
pany. This company had an enviable record for low rates. 
There were no special complaints against it. It had given 
for many years a constantly improved and extended service 
in the Tennessee Valley. It could have competed with any 
other private enterprise if that had been necessary. It could 
not compete against the Federal Government. 

This is just as true in acting as in industry. The Federal 
Theatre Project under the W.P.A., for example, put on 
three very successful plays in New York—that is, they were 
interesting plays and the theatres were crowded. (Pinoc- 
chio, Life and Death of an American, and Sing for Your 
Supper). Congress discontinued the funds for the Theatre 








Project and the shows were left to stand on their own feet. 
But they could not do that. They had to close. It was dis- 
covered that in 1938, box office receipts had only covered 
4 cents out of every dollar spent; in 1939, only ten cents 
out of every dollar spent. The government made up the 
rest. (New York Times editorial—July 3, 1939.) 

From the standpoint of business management, therefore, 
I know that the government conduct of industry is not likely 
to be efficient or economic. From the standpoint of the con- 
sumer, government ownership and control of American busi- 
ness are even less attractive. American industry has reached 
its high degree of efficiency because it is competitive. Amer- 
icans have at their command more conveniences, more useful 
and pleasurable products at lower real prices than the citizens 
of any other country in the world. 

For example, since the beginning of the automobile indus- 
try there have been approximate!y 1,000 makes of automobiles. 
There are only 22 left today. Only those manufacturers who 
were efficient could survive—only those who could make a 
constantly better car at a lower price—and pay a steadily 
rising wage scale. (New York Times editorial—Sept. 5, 
1939.) 

Suppose we had had only one make of motor car—a gov- 
ernment make—-since the beginning of the industry. Prob- 
ably it would have improved over a passage of time. But 
would it have offered to us, as consumers, anything like as 
good a product at as low a price as that which we have 
today? 

And if I were a young man looking for a job, if I were a 
worker in industry, I would favor free economic enterprise 
not only because it safeguards my bargaining rights as a 
worker, but because it assures me of an opportunity for ad- 
vancement, not available in a bureaucratic, politically dom- 
inated organization. We know what has happened to the 
rights of labor in countries such as Germany and Italy and 
Russia, where economic enterprise has been completely taken 
over by the government. We know that even in our own 
country government employees must surrender, for example, 
the right to strike. But I think that is of less importance 
than the fact that only in free economic enterprise can be 
found that dream of achievement which is part of the Amer- 
ican faith and which has found expression in so many of the 
great industrial careers. 

I believe that only the encouragement of free economic 
enterpries will make it possible for us to solve our greatest 
current problem—the 10,000,000 unemployed. 

We have tried a great many experiments since 1932 and 
we have passed a great many laws. The government has 
assumed vast powers over the whole economic and financial 
mechanism of this country. It has jurisdiction over the bank- 
ing system. It supervises the stock markets and the issuance 
of securities. It has control over the utility industry. It has 
laid down the rules governing wages and hours, collective 
bargaining, old age annuities, unemployment allowances. It 
exercises a strict supervision and regulation of the communi- 
cations industries, including radio, telegraph and telephone. 
To a large extent, it controls agricultural production, prices 
and markets. 

I do not mean to criticize the objectives of this regulation. 
I think the objectives were commendable. I simply want to 
suggest that we should declare, for the moment, a “holiday” 
from further regulation, and that we should review the 
merits and defects of what we have. And we should review 
it with one thing in mind—namely: how can we so stimulate 
industry as to eliminate the unemployment problem? 1 would 
like to suggest that in the next session of Congress every 
proposal should be viewed on the basis of that one criterion: 
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will this proposal help to put the 10,000,000 unemployed 
back to work? 

The amount of regulation now imposed upon industry can 
be illustrated by the number of returns which industry must 
file with the Federal Government. Last year the President 
appointed a Central Statistical Board to study this question. 
The report, of course, did not include the returns which in- 
dustry must file with any one of the 48 states in which it 
might happen to be located. Based on the Federal Govern- 
ment alone, the Central Statistical Board reported that about 
21,000,000 returns of all kinds were filed for farms, making 
an average of approximately 3 returns per farm, during the 
year. A total of 60,000,000 returns were filed by industrial, 
commercial and financial enterprises, not including farms, 
or an average of about 20 per enterprise. Each of these 
business returns contained answers to an average of about 
65 questions. If we eliminate the various tax returns and 
the millions of returns that must be made out to regulating 
agencies under the Social Security program, and if we 
consider only the reports by regulated enterprises, we find 
that these returns amount to 10,000,000. 

This gives some idea of the network of Federal regulation 
that has been imposed upon businesses, whether large or 
small. 

Now, those who are opposed to free enterprise are already 
taking advantage of the war in Europe to suggest that an 
“emergency” exists and that the powers of government 
should be extended even further. We have already begun to 
hear about the need for the government to control prices, to 
take over so-called essential industries, to license American 
business. 

It seems to me that any reasonable man would conclude 
that we have gone far enough down this road of government 





control. We have had seven years of new forms of regulation 
and vast expenditures for pump priming—and we still have 
those 10,000,000 unemployed. Instead of trying “more of 
the same,” therefore, I suggest that the government should 
encourage private enterprise to show what it can do. 

In recent years the emphasis has all been upon what the 
government should do. Obviously, in a modern state, gov- 
ernment must spend large amounts of money for public 
education, public health, highways and other social services. 
We need government money of this kind. We also need, 
however, private money—money which must consider the 
economic soundness of an enterprise—to finance the expan- 
sion of industry. 

In the decade of the 20’s there was $9.00 of private corpo- 
rate financing for every $1.00 of government financing; 
but in the decade of the 30’s there was only thirty cents of 
private financing for each $1.00 of government financing. 
(Taken from Dr. Lionel Edie’s speech before the Investment 
Bankers.) Our problem now is to get this private investment 
started once again so as to create a balance between it and 
government expenditure. 

If we can restore the free flow of money into the capital 
markets, we shall make it possible for the unemployed to get 
off the streets and back into the factories. Our industrial 
plants have been starved for new capital in the past ten years. 
They need to spend billions of dollars for new buildings and 
new equipment. And these expenditures in turn will ulti- 
mately require the services of more than the millions who 
now wait in the breadlines or mill about the streets looking 
for jobs. 

A little of that hard-headed Dutch attitude in favor of 
free enterprise should solve the question of unemployment 
which is still the basic problem of our time. 


Our Form of Government—A Republic 


IT WAS NEVER MEANT TO BE A DEMOCRACY— 


By GEORGE A. DONDERO, Member of Congress from Michigan 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, June 23, 1939 


R. SPEAKER, I have been astounded and non- 

plussed at the loose and misleading governmental 

terminology indulged in today by modern writers 
and have wondered whether I have studied the history of our 
American Government aright or in vain. The habit seems to 
“have been formed in latter times, and it appears to ge grow- 
ing, of referring to “our democratic form of government,” 
“this democratic form of government,” or to “our democracy.” 
Indeed the latter term is made nowadays to apply to almost 
every activity and process in which our people are engaged. 
I say the habit is growing. Such terminology is misleading 
and may become mischievous if not corrected. 

I wonder if it is not the result of a famous expression of 
sophistry that we entered the World War “to save the world 
for democracy.” 

Since when did the United States become a “democratic” 
form of government? 

Since when was “democracy” substituted for the “repub- 
lic’? as established under the Constitution ? 

Certainly not before the Civil War nor subsequently until 
in recent years false descriptive terms would seem to have 
converted this Republic and the States of the Union which 
comprise it into a form not recognized by the Constitution. 
The political party which bears the name “Democratic” 


in its platforms, enunciating from time to time its princi- 
ples, adhered very properly to the terminology of Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 


In that party’s platform of 1856 we find these expressions: 


Dangerous to our republican institutions. 

Every future American State that may be constituted 
or annexed with a republican form of government. 
In the platform of 1864: 

Brave soldiers and sailors of the Republic. 
In the platform of 1876: 

Do here record our steadfast confidence in the per- 
petuity of republican self-government. 

Now reunited in one indivisible Republic and a com- 
mon destiny. 
In the platform of 1892: 

Under the Constitution as framed by the fathers of 
the Republic. 

Believing that the preservation of republican govern- 
ment in the United States. 
In the platform of 1896: 

The dual system of government established by the 
founders of this Republic of Republics. 
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In the platform of 1900: 

We assert that no nation can long endure half republic 
and half empire. 

Inconsistent with republican institutions and con- 
demned by the Supreme Court in numerous decisions. 

We are not willing to surrender our civilization nor 
to convert the Republic into an empire. 

This Republic has no place for a vast military service 
and conscription. 

In the platform of 1904: 

The structure of our free Republic. 

Desire the perpetuation of our constitutional Govern- 
ment as framed and established by the fathers of the 
Republic. 

In the platform of 1908: 

Believing with Jefferson in “the support of the State 
governments in all their rights as the most competent 
administrations for our domestic concerns, and the surest 
bulwarks against anti-Republican tendencies.” 


One cannot read newspapers and magazines nor even edi- 
torials, and speeches delivered in Congress or on the hustings 
without having it brought to his attention that “our de- 
mocracy” this, that, or the other thing, is not dragged into 
every phase and circumstance of our national life. Mean- 
while our republican form of government is all but forgotten 
in this welter of false terminology. 

In order to learn anew just what form of government our 
founding fathers actually established, I have recurred to the 
writing of some of them, chiefly of Madison, of Washington, 
of Jefferson, and even of Hamilton, and I have reached the 
conclusion, paraphrasing the famous expression above quoted 
that our boys went overseas “to save the Republic of the 
United States for the world,” and I am more than ever con- 
vinced of the truth of this as I view present world conditions. 
The Republic—the one truly representative system of gov- 
ernment on earth, representative of the majesty of the people. 

With Europe trembling on the verge of war, and with 
actual warfare in the Orient, who can gainsay that this Re- 
public is the only safe place in the world whereon the dove of 
peace can find a resting place, a home. 

It is needless, perhaps, for me to explain that in using the 
terms “republican” and “democracy” I am using them in 
their fundamental sense and am not referring to the two 
great political parties. This is not a question of partisan 
politics. It is a question of the use of correct descriptive 
terms. The use of the names “Republican” and “Demo- 
cratic” for partisan purposes has been unfortunate and at 
times misleading and confusing. To many people, ignorant 
of the real meaning of these designations, the word “de- 
mocracy” refers to the Democratic Party, and to others, 
chiefly in one section of our country, the word “republican”’ is 
opprobrious and offensive. 

Prior to two decades ago the writings and utterances of 
our leading American statesmen may be searched in vain for 
the use of the term “democracy” except in its fundamental 
sense as distinguished from aristocracy and not as a form of 
government. On the other hand will be found innumerable 
references by those statesmen to our “Republic” as a form of 
government. 

It cannot be gainsaid that all peoples in the mass or raw 
state of unorganized society are democracies, as when our 
Articles of Confederation proved a failure and “a more per- 
fect union” was sought. 

When our independence was an accomplished fact a na- 
tion was yet to be created and a government formed. 


We have a government, you know, to form— 





Wrote John Adams to Rutledge— 


and God only knows what it will resemble. Our poli- 
ticians, like some guests at a feast, are perplexed and 
undetermined which dish to prefer. 


But finally, after great travail, a written constitution 
erected a republic, balancing and apportioning among the 
several parts a few powers that they might each restrain 
and correct the others. 

The republican form was not chosen by accident, but de- 
liberately. This was the form sought by statesmen and phi- 
losophers throughout centuries of history but not found until 
the American Constitution established the American Re- 
public. This, I say, was done deliberately along with the 
more perfect union and described by the French patriot 
Lamartine and by the English statesman Pitt as a “model 
republic”; that is to say, a pattern or standard form of gov- 
ernment. Other standards have been wrought out in the 
crucible of time such as the alphabet in the languages, the 
clock in the realm of time, the 10 digits in the science of 
mathematics, and other standards; then why not a standard 
form of government? 

During nearly a century and a half under a republican 
form of government, privileges were secured; we developed 
statesmen who thought and worked according to the stand- 
ard; we assimilated people seeking an asylum on our shores; 
we emerged from a civil war stronger and better; we made 
unparalleled material progress, and we achieved a leading 
place among nations. 

All this we did by adhering strictly to the standard form 
of government established by our founding fathers. 

Madison and Hamilton, leaders among the wise statesmen, 
who, in the light of the experiments and failures of the past 
to establish permanent popular government, knew the kind 
and form of government they desired to create. These great 
men and their compatriots succeeded in erecting a republic 
in which, as Madison said, “the scheme of representation 
takes place.” 

They not only created a republican form of government 
for the Nation but they also guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion that form to each of the States of the Union. So that 
each of our States is, or shall I say was, a lesser republic, 
and the republican form of government is guaranteed by all. 

It would hardly be supposed that Hamilton, who is re- 
garded as the foremost advocate of a powerful centralized 
government, would subscribe to any other kind. Yet Ham- 
ilton, like Madison, believed that only the republican form 
would endure. In the convention he said: 


The members most tenacious of republicanism were 


as loud as any in disclaiming against the vices of de- 
mocracy. 


And he concurred with Madison in thinking— 


We were now to decide forever the fate of republican 
government. 


After the convention in 1803, Hamilton wrote to Picker- 
ing: 
The plan of a constitution which I drew up while the 
convention was sitting and which I communicated to Mr. 
Madison, was predicated on these bases: 


1. That the political principles of the people of this 
country would endure nothing but republican govern- 
ment. 


2. That in the actual situation of the country it was 
in itself right and proper that the republican theory 
should have a full and fair trial. 
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3. That to such a trial it was essential that the Gov- 
ernment should be so constructed as to give all energy 
and stability reconcilable with the principles of that 
theory. 

These were the genuine sentiments of my heart, and I 
acted upon them. 


Having seen now that the founding fathers erected a re- 
public deliberately and that they were jealous to call it a 
republic, let us see what contradistinguishes it from other 
forms of government, especially from that of a democracy. 
History has produced extremes and mankind has gone from 
one to the other in its quest for stable government, in search 
of a golden mean between those extremes, has oscillated from 
mob to monarch; from monarch to democracy; from mobo- 
cracy to autocracy; from feudalism to communism; and 
from bondage to license. 

Thus have we witnessed a succession of experimental fail- 
ures in government for thousands of years. Fitfully there 
are here and there rays of light, as in Greece, in Rome, in 
Holland, and Switzerland, and even in England, but it re- 
mained for the wise statesmen who wrote our Constitution 
to establish the golden mean, and evolve a standard form of 
government when they erected the Republic of the United 
States of America. 

It was and is the best form of government ever conceived 
by the minds of men. 

Certain nations to which have erroneously been given the 
designation of republic or democracy are neither wholly one 
nor the other. In each of them will be found the elements of 
democracy or autocracy. 

In our day, in this period of loose terminology, it is the 
vogue to hook up the United States with the so-called de- 
mocracies of England and France. As a matter of fact, 
England, or in the broader term, Great Britain, is a limited 
monarchy with only one branch of parliament resembling a 
republic or a democracy. We have just enjoyed the pleasure 
of a visit from King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, whose 
charming personalities will ever be remembered here with 
keen delight. Their demeanor was truly democratic, which 
I conceive to be a proper use of this word. And France! 
The time might have been since the French Revolution when 
that country was conditionally a republic. But not now. 
And surely it is not democratic in form. It is an admixture 
of various political philosophy with no stable form of 
government worthy the name. 

At the present time its premier has the powers of a dic- 
tator. I suppose its opposition and that of Great Britain to 
the aggressions of the Berlin-Rome axis of the totalitarian 
dictatorships of Germany and Italy would seem to classify 
France and Great Britain as representing the other extreme 
as “democracies,” but this terminology in nowise describes 
their respective forms of government, and certainly does not 
entitle them to be denominated as in the same class with the 
United States—not a democracy but a republic. 

The purpose of this use of a descriptive term associating 
England and France with the United States as “democracies” 
has entangling implications which are calculated to make 
Thomas Jefferson, who warned against foreign entangling 
alliance, turn over in his grave. 

In this connection it is refreshing to note, at least, one 
voice crying in the wilderness of loose terminology, and 
strangely enough that voice proceeding from the Federal 
Writers Project of the Works Progress Administration, in 
its book entitled “Our Federal Government and How It 
Functions,” of which Mr. Joseph Gaer was the editor, ap- 
pears on page 3, the following: 









The Congress of the United States, whose visible 
symbol is the Capitol, is the oldest republican legislature 
in the world. The British Parliament is, of course, 
older, but technically the houses at Westminster con- 
stitute the legislative organ of a monarchy rather than 
of a republic. 


Jefferson, as well as Madison and Hamilton, was a 
staunch believer in the republican form of government. In 
fact, in the early days of the Republic, Jefferson was the 
leader of the young Republican Party in the fundamental 
sense and not as understood today. 

Read a few, among many, of his utterances concerning 
the republican form of government, to wit: 

To preserve the republican form and principles of our 
Constitution and cleave to the salutary distribution of 
powers which that has established are the two sheet 
anchors of our Union. If driven from either, we shall 
be in danger of foundering. 

And this: 


If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve 
the Union, or to change its republican form, let them 
stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat it. I know, indeed, that some hon- 
est men fear that a republican government cannot be 
strong; that this Government is not strong enough. But 
would the honest patriot, in full tide of success experi- 
ment, abandon a government which has so far kept us 
free and firm, on the theoretic and visionary fear that 
this Government, the world’s best hope, may by possi- 
bility want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I 
believe this, on the contrary, the strongest Government 
on earth. I believe it is the only one where every man, 
at the call of the laws, would fly to the standard of the 
law, and would meet invasions of the public order as his 
own personal concern. Sometimes it is said that man 
cannot be trusted with the government of himself. Can 
he, then, be trusted with the government of others? 
Or have we found angels in the forms of kings to gov- 
ern him? Let history answer this question. 


And this: 


A just and solid republican government maintained 
here will be a standing monument and example for the 
aim and imitation of the people of other countries. 


And this: 


The station which we occupy among the nations of 
the earth is honorable, but awful. Trusted with the 
destinies of this solitary Republic of the world, the only 
monument of human rights, and the sole depository of . 
the sacred fire of freedom and self-government, whence 
it is to be lighted up in other regions of the earth if 
other regions of the earth shall ever become susceptible 
of its benign influence. All mankind ought, then, with 
us, to rejoice in its prosperous, and sympathize in its 
adverse, fortunes as involving everything dear to man. 
And to what sacrifice of interest or convenience ought 
not these considerations to animate us? To what com- 
promises of opinion and inclination, to maintain har- 
mony and union among ourselves, and to preserve from 
all danger this hallowed ark of human hope and happi- 
ness. 


What then is a republic? And what is a democracy? 

If we refer to dictionaries for answers, we find these 
terms defined more or less as interchangeable. But Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary also defines “democracy” as 
distinguished from “aristocracy.” 
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Democracy— 
Webster says— 


is loosely used of governments in which the sovereign 
powers are exercised by all the people or a large number 
of them, or specifically, in modern use, of a representa- 
tive government where there is equality of rights with- 
out hereditary or arbitary differences in rank or privi- 
lege and is distinguished from aristocracy. 


Webster defines a republic— 


As a state in which the sovereign power resides in a 
certain body of the people, and is exercised by repre- 
sentatives elected by, and (in theory at least) respon- 
sible to them; a commonwealth, also the form ef gov- 
ernment by which such a state is governed. 


For myself, I prefer those definitions given by James 
Madison, the “Father of the Constitution,” in which he 
expressed the purpose and sentiments of his co-workers in 
the constitutional convention: 

What, then, are the distinctive characters of the 
republican form? 


Then he says: 


Were an answer to this to be sought, not by recurring 
to principles but in the application of the term by 
political writers to the constitutions of different (for- 
eign) states, no satisfactory one would ever be found. 
Holland, in which no particle of the supreme authority 
is derived from the people, has passed almost universally 
under the denomination of a republic. The same title 
has been bestowed on Venice, where absolute power 
over the great body of the people is exercised in the most 
absolute manner by a small body of hereditary nobles. 
Poland, which is a mixture of aristocracy and monarchy 
in their worst forms, has been dignified with the same 
appellation. 

The Government of England, which has one repub- 
lican branch only, combined with an hereditary aristoc- 
racy and monarchy, has with equal impropriety been 
frequently placed on the list of republics. These ex- 
amples, which are nearly as dissimilar to each other as 
to a genuine republic, show the extreme inaccuracy with 
which this term has been used in political disquisitions. 


Here you will note Madison’s objection to the inaccurate 
use of the word “republic.” He was equally careful to show 
the difference between a genuine republic and a democracy. 
Again he says: 

Hence it is that such democracies have ever been spec- 
tacles of turbulence and contention; have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security or the right 
of property, and have in general been as short in their 
lives as they have been violent in their deaths. Theoretic 
politicians (please note the term), who have patronized 
this species of government, have erroneously supposed 
that by reducing mankind to a perfect equality in their 
political rights, they would, at the same time be perfectly 
equalized and assimilated in their professions, their 
opinions, and their passions. * * * A republic, by which 
I mean a government in which the scheme of represen- 
tation takes place, opens a different prospect, and 
promises the cure for which we are seeking. * * * 

The two great points of difference between a democ- 
racy and a republic are, first, the delegation of the gov- 
ernment, in the latter, to a small number of citizens 
elected by the rest; secondly, the greater number of 
citizens and extent of territory which may be brought 





within the compass of republicanism than of democratic 
government. The effect of the first difference is, on 
the one hand, to refine and enlarge the public views 
by passing them through the medium of a chosen body 
of citizens, whose wisdom may best discern the true 
interest of their country and whose patriotism and love 
of justice will be least likely to sacrifice it to tem- 
porary or partial consideration. Under such a regula- 
tion it may well happen that the public voice pronounced 
by the represe:atatives of the people will be more con- 
sonant to the public good that if pronounced by the 
people themselves, convened for the purpose. 

* * * Tf we resort to a criterion to the different 
principles on which different forms of government are 
established, we may define a republic to be, or at least 
may bestow that name on, a government which derives 
all its powers directly or indirectly from the great body 
of the people, and is administered by persons holding 
their offices during pleasure, for a limited period, or 
during good behavior. * * * The true distinction be- 
tween these forms is that in a democracy the people meet 
and exercise the government in person. In a republic 
they assemble and administer it by their representative 
agents. * * * 

The first question that offers itself is whether the 
general form and aspect of the government be strictly 
republican. It is evident that no other form would be 
reconcilable with the genius of the American people. 


These were the definitions of and the distinctions between 
a republic and a democracy set forth by Madison, and con- 
curred in by Hamilton, Washington, and Jefferson. In the 
present unsettled state of mind of the American people it 
would be well to read and ponder over these words of 
Madison and learn anew, if we ever knew, just the character 
of the government our forefathers established. 

Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution provides: 


The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government. 


It is unlikely that the founding fathers would have written 
this guaranty into the Constitution unless they intended pro- 
viding a republican form of government for the Nation itself. 

In its essence this form is very simple as embodied in the 
Constitution. It consists of just four things, namely the elec- 
tion of (1) an Executive, and (2) a legislative body, who, 
working together in a representative capacity, have all power 
of appointment, all power of legislation, all power to raise 
and appropriate revenues, and are required to create (3) a 
judiciary to pass upon the justice and legality of their gov- 
ernmental acts and to recognize (4) certain inherent in- 
dividual rights. 

These are distinguishing marks of the American Republic. 
By subtracting any one of these four elements the drift is 
toward autocracy. By adding one or more the trend is 
toward democracy. 


Hamilton said: 


Give all the power to the many; they will oppress the 
few. Give all the power to the few; they will oppress 
the many. Both therefore ought to have the power that 
each may defend itself against the other. 


Hence the wise checks and balances in the Constitution. A 
right understanding of the republican form of government 
would at once be a safeguard to the individual against dem- 
agogy and the propagandist and a bulwark of strength to the 
Republic itself. “Enlightened public opinion” would result. 
Shortly after the adoption of the Constitution Wash- 
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ington predicted in a letter to Lafayette that it would last 
‘as long as there shall remain any virtue in the body of the 
people” and that the destruction of the Constitution would 
result from “‘listlessness in the preservation of the natural 
and inalienable rights of mankind.” He was distinguishing 
between the ponderables of economic problems with which 
we are now chiefly concerned, and those great imponderables 
of liberty which are not for his time nor for ours, but for 
all time. And thus Washington emphasized in his Farewell 
Address when he predicted that our republican form of 
government would not be overthrown from without but 
“undermined” from within. If we are perfectly frank with 
ourselves, it can hardly be questioned that the Constitution 
in many of its essential features has been “undermined.” 
Franklin, too, was apprehensive when he said: 

There is no form of government but what may be a 
blessing to the people if well administered, but I believe 
this Constitution is likely to be administered for a course 
of years, and can only end in despotism, as other forms 
have done before it, when the people shall become so 
corrupted as to need despotic government, being in- 
capable of any other. 





I quote the distinguished Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Bailey]: 

The Republic is not going by arms. * * * She is not 
going by sedition and conspiracy. This Republic will 
go when American liberty goes, in every step we take, 
giving way here and giving way there, negativing per- 
sonal liberty, the rights of personal property or the right 
of personal security almost unawares—here and here, 
there and there, forgetting the great traditions of the past 
that ought to guide us, forgetting the great standards by 
means of which the Republic has ever lived and must live, 
forgetting the spiritual foundations that have made her 
the source of light and life for 144 years. When we 
forget, when we cease to exercise eternal vigilance, we 
begin to see the Republic taking a transformation and 
losing a character which amounts to more than revolu- 
tion. 


Jefferson admonished that if we wander from the path- 
way of our fundamental principles in moments of error or 
alarm, let us “hasten to retrace our steps and regain the road 
which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety.” 


God save the Republic of the United States of America. 


Training Our Youth for the World 
of Tomorrow 


WE MUST NOT DWELL TOO MUCH ON THE PAST 
By GEORGE J. FISHER, of the Boy Scouts of America 
Delivered at a Kiwanis Luncheon, New York City, June 5, 1939 


NE of the things I like about America is that Amer- 
icans are so different. Each of the Regions is so 
varied: 

The New England Conservatism. 

The Eastern Progressiveness. 

The Southern Courtesy and Chivalry. 

The Northwest Militant Spirit. 

The Western and Southwestern pioneering and pride of 

Conquest. 

The Mid-Western vitality and forcefulness. 


Let's Keep it so. Each of the forty-eight States in these 
United States differ from each other. As long as America 
is geographically, climatically and populationally different, 
Americans will be different. 

Shall the time come when all our States shall be alike, 
think alike? Would you have it so? Shall the time come 
when they shall be no more. To bring them all to a common 
level? “It is unthinkable,” says William Allen White. 
“They are the Fortresses against Regulation and Regimen- 
tation. As long as the States retain their sovereignty it 
cannot happen here.” 

Recently the German Bund met in New York City and 
we laughed at them. They deserved to be laughed at for 
not knowing the American spirit better. We should con- 
tinue to laugh at them. 

Our concern as we meet here in Regional assembly is to 
consider our youth. Let me informally offer a few points 
of view which may have some suggestion as we endeavor to 
deal helpfully with our youth in these days. 


First by way of Preview: 

Children are the most important persons in the world. 
There is no question about this. What happens to them is 
of vital importance. 

Now they are growing in importance because there are 
less of them. In our elementary schools we are now finding 
empty seats.: In New York City there were 11,000 less en- 
trants in elementary schools this Autumn. Our world of 
tomorrow will have less children in it relatively and more 
old people. Think of a world with a lessening degree of 
childish prattle and of children’s laughter. 

Even old age will lack in its interests because old people 
live very much in the enthusiasm of young people. 

Now children are not important simply because they are 
to grow up and become adults. That’s a common error in 
life. It has been a serious error in education. They live in 
a world of their own, as children. It is a real world with 
its duties, its dreams, its ideals and its problems as well as 
its tragedies. 

An apple blossom when it is an apple blossom does not 
concern itself about its later applehood. It spends its en- 
ergies in becoming the finest, the purest apple blossom. But 
incidentally the more perfect it is as a blossom, the more 
perfect it is as an apple. Mar in any respect its blossom 
forming period and you mar its later adulthood. 

This is eminently applicable to the period of youth. Psy- 
chiatrists are finding that mental abberations in adults are 
often due to situations that occurred in early youth. 

This appreciation of the period of early youth is well illus- 
trated in Abe Lincoln’s prayer in the play, “Abe Lincoln in 
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Illinois,” for a sick boy whose parents were enroute to the 
Northwest in a covered wagon: 


“Oh God, the Father of all living, I ask you to look 
with gentle mercy upon this little boy who is here, 
lying sick in this covered wagon. His people are travel- 
ling far, to seek a home in the wilderness, to do Your 
work, God, to make this earth a good place for Your 
children to live in. They can see clearly where they’re 
going, and they’re not afraid to face all the perils that 
lie along the way. I humbly beg you not to take their 
child from them. Grant them the freedom of life. Do 
not condemn him to the imprisonment of death. Do 
not deny him his birthright. Let him know the sight of 
great plains and high mountains, of green valleys and 
wise rivers. For this little boy is an American, and 
these things belong to him, and he to them. Spare him, 
that he too may strive for the ideal for which his 
fathers have labored, so faithfully and for so long. 
Spare him and give him his Father strength—give us 
all strength. Oh God, to do the work that is before 
us.” 


How beautifully that prayer fits into the nature of the 
boy himself. 

And what a great source of inspiration youth have been 
in the lives of others. In this same play the father of the 
sick boy who had looked forward with such great enthusiasm 
to the future says to Abe, as he views with alarm his sick 
son’s condition: 


“My son!—Oh—I’ve been talking big—but it’s empty 
talk. If he dies—there won’t be enough spirit left in 
us to push on any further. What’s the use of work- 
ing for a future when you know there won’t be anybody 
growing up to enjoy it.” 


Yes, children have inspired men and women to their 
highest achievements. 

What I fear about the falling birthrate in America is that 
like in Europe, the State will intervene? It will put a price 
on children’s heads and consider them as economic units. We 
will talk of National Deterioration; offer bonuses for large 
families; and surround the whole subject with a grossness 
that is repelling. There must be a new appreciation of 
childhood and a deepening sense of parenthood. Womanhood 
today is not necessarily synonymous with motherhood and 
this is social tragedy far more serious than we have yet ad- 
mitted. 

However, the Childhood of the Race is being extended. 
Children remain children longer. The period of youth is 
extending. While there are less in the elementary schools 
there are more in High Schools and Colleges. They go to 
school longer. 

Youth is prevented by law to work at an early age, 
eighteen years is rapidly becoming the minimum age for em- 
ployment. This should be considered progress. In the past, 
children have become adults before they have been full 
orbed and full developed children. The dominant emphasis 
in their training was upon vocation, upon economics, upon 
earning. Most of our courses in school and college were 
distinctly commercial in emphasis. We went to the extreme 
for a time in this regard. Now, however, we realize more 
fully that youth needs training for life. For their life as 
youth as well as for adulthood. For culture, for avocation, 
as well as for vocation. Now money must not be the dom- 
inant aim. Our years of depression have revealed that many 
a man has found happiness on a small plot with a small in- 
come. 

Naturally in such a broad program our youth will need 


more careful guidance. 1 was very much amused at a story 
told me by a Sea Scout Skipper who asked the members of 
his Sea Scout Ship what careers they were planning for. 
Three boys replied that they were considering the ministry. 
This surprised him. Four indicated that they would enter 
some form of Aeronautical work. This did not surprise him. 
He was almost bowled over, however, when one boy indi- 
cated that he expected to take up P.W.A. work as a pro- 
fession. 

This broader scope of training will provide for more op- 
portunity for exploration. 

Dr. Luther Gulick, Chairman of a special committee which 
studied the curriculum of the secondary schools in New 
York State, reported that our secondary schools have not 
given the training the students need. It has not been re- 
lated to the world in which they live. The Committee 
therefore has recommended the abolition of many of the sub- 
jects that were in the Regent list. Yes, the training of youth 
for tomorrow will be more general, more basic, more 
adapted. 

Of one thing we are sure, namely, that there must be 
training to help youth analyze their situations, and how to 
develop facts, to understand data, to appraise situations. 
There will be less of the purely emotional in their training 
and more emphasis upon the factual. 

The Youth of Tomorrow will need to be trained for a 
changing world. Their world is not a static world. It is a 
mobile world. It is a world of change. 

Mr. Wells wonders if we are to become a world of hotels 
and live in portable homes, or in glorified tabernacles. At 
- 72 he finds he has more of a wanderlust than he had 
at 32. 

It is said that the average annual mileage per capita in 
1920 was 500 miles. It rose to 2,500 in 1938. Your speedom- 
eter will reveal how mobile you are. 

Forty per cent of the street addresses of people in New 
York City, we are informed, change in a year. How un- 
stable much of life has become, at least how changeable it is. 

Now youth must be trained to expect change, to meet 
change, not to be shocked by change. He must be made 
adaptable to change. We must not in our dealings with him 
dwell too much on the past—what it was. We must not 
take promise out of the future for him. This change has its 
values. It has its challenges. Science has just begun its 
work. We are not far along the road of civilization yet, 
says Dr. Compton. Wait till we get going. We are just 
bursting through the underbrush. 

Technology is behind, not ahead. Machinery will con- 
tinue to minister to man even in greater degree, and bene- 
ficiently so. Says Dr. Compton, “we have synthesized a 
compound from which it is possible to make at least 500,000 
new compounds never made before. What are we going to 
do with time? We do not know. Youth must help find out. 

“Again—the greatest receiving set of solar power is a 
leaf. We know nothing about how a leaf picks up sunshine. 
Boys living today will probably unlock these secrets.” 

Youth must be taught that this is a conquering world, 
not a decadent world. It is as never before, a challenging 
world, not a world of defeatism. Youth tomorrow will do 
things undreamed of today. Not only in natural science but 
in social science. Youth must be made sensitive to this world 
of magic, of triumph, of charm, of adventure, of beneficent 
change. Any other philosophy will be unfair to our youth. 
For youth by nature is an adventurer. The best story of the 
year to illustrate this point is the story of the boys who 
broke into the Federal mint just to prove it could be done. 
It is this spirit of youth, well directed, that will continue to 
accomplish great things in the world. 
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Youth withal, must experience a normal youth. How es- 
sential this is today because of the pictures of youth in dis- 
tress in a world of horror as the screen portrays it. In the 
book, “The Yearling,” we find the story of a boy giving 
expression to his natural longings. The boy who loves to 
feel the wind blowing in his hair; to enjoy the warm sun- 
shine on his arms and face on an autumn day; to feel the 
spring of the turf under his feet, and the cool water between 
his toes as he dips them in the running brook, to note the 
call of the birds; to mark the tracks of wild life and to 
admire and copy the superior woodcraft wisdom of his father 
as he trails with him in the forests. The boy who has his 
own pets upon whom he can express his emotions. A boy who 
looks into things for himself, creates things with his own 
hands. Born adventurer and romanticist, so responsive to 
high ideals and to noble leadership. He must not ve denied 
this experience because he may not know it exists and miss 
its contribution to his own life. 

The world in which he is now living will pervert his sense 
of values if this is not his heritage. It must be in part the 
antidote for a world temporarily gone mad. 

Think of it—at present the wealth of the world is going 
into huge armaments—billions upon billions of dollars. It 
staggers one. The spectacle held up before youth today is 
marching men in uniforms equipped with death dealing in- 
struments; terrible looking children in gas masks; fearful 
youth being rushed into bomb proof cellars; youth afraid, 
hysterical, timid; ogres and monsters only seen in fairy tales, 
now taking on reality. 

The rich self-imposed and self-operating programs like 
Scouting wrested from youth in centain European countries 
and strange, militaristic programs—long since discarded as 
unadaptable to the nature of youth—foisted upon them. It 
is a crime to their personality. It is an outrage to their 
nature. Youth losing all control over their own desires and 
over their own programs. This world, now in_ process 
abroad, is not fit for a boy to live in. It does not fit his nature. 
It does not meet his deep urges. We must resist every 
tendency in this country to imitate it in the least degree. 

“Competition in armaments threatens Europe with bank- 
ruptcy not only in money, but in intelligence and in moral 
sense.” What is humanity coming to? Over against this let 
us see that our Youth have a natural biologic experience. The 
most delightful report in relation to the visit to Canada of 
their majesties the King and Queen of England was their 
meeting with the Dionne Quintuplets. After carefully ob- 
serving the rules of etiquette which they had been trained to 
follow, their natural human emotions gave way and they 
threw their arms about the Queen and fairly smothered her 
with kisses. One of the reports stated that one of the 
quintuplets noting that the King seemed overlooked kissed 
him. Of course they acted thus. It was the normal urges of 
childhood expressing themselves. Youth must ever have op- 
portunity to be themselves. 

Again Youth must be trained to live in a Democracy. 

“We have taken democracy for granted. We have assumed 
that it needed no defense. But now we know it does need 
defense and that it is worthy to defend. In this respect we 
have come to a great turning point in Western civilization.” 

America stands for four great freedoms: The freedom of 
speech, the freedom of press, the freedom of assembly and 
the freedom of religion, 

“The four hundred and sixty-one words in the Bill of 
Rights,” says President Nicholas Murray Butler, “have be- 
come the most important of any words having to do with 
Social Action. If we are to continue to be free men we 
must learn how to be free, live free, use freedom. This is 
the crisis of modern society.” 






The German Bund meeting in New York used the freedom 
of assembly to attack other basic freedoms. It was a misuse 
of freedom. 

Our youth therefore need training in democracy, in the 
use of freedom. They need experience in democratic action. 
They need appreciation of freedom. 

A story is told of a man of noble birth in England who 
lived with a friend of his in squalor for several months to 
win him from points of view which he held which were 
antagonistic to the principles of British government. 

Will our youth pay that price? They will if they under- 
stand the meaning of freedom. 

Our job in part, in Scouting, has been training in citizen- 
ship. It now, however, becomes the big business of Scouting. 

Herbert Hoover says, “we need to add to the three ‘R’s’, 
namely, Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmatic, a fourth R—Re- 
sponsibility.” He says further, “It does not make much dif- 
ference to me as an American, what sort of Latin or spell- 
ing or algebra our boys study; but I do hope they will learn 
what democracy is and why we have it.” 

Our schooling didn’t do this for us when we were boys 
and some of the letters from college boys who were Scouts 
reveals a disappointment in not having had a richer experience 
in the practice of citizenship. 

And this training in democracy for boys must be prac- 
ticalized. After all that’s the Scouting method. 

There is much that boys can do for the Nation; in con- 
servation, in wild life protection, in traffic regulation, in in- 
sect elimination, in tree planting, in clean up campaigns, 
in first aid activity, in hurricane and emergency service, in 
mending toys for poor children, in fact in a thousand good 
turns, personal and group. 

Youth must not wait until adulthood for experience in 
patriotic service. They have things important to do as youth. 
They should be interested in harmony and in beauty; in 
attractive towns; in comfortable homes; in beautiful roads; 
in beauty of nature. They should constantly wish for a 
better society and be fitted to help prepare such a society. 

There should be developed within them a zeal for their 
homeland and a reverence for its basic traditions and insti- 
tutions. 

Henry Van Dyke’s poem, “America for Me,” finds an 
appropriateness at this point, written as he was returning 
from a trip abroad: 


“AMERICA FOR Mr” 


"Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 

Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statutes of the 
kings,— 

But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated things. 

So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of 
stars. 

Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream in Venice, and it’s great to study 
Rome; 

But when it comes to living there is no place like home. 

I like the German fir-woods, in green battalions drilled; 

I - the gardens of Versailles with flashing fountains 

led ; 

But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for a day 

In the friendly western woodland where Nature has her 
way! 
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I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something seems to 
lack ; 

That Past is too much with her, and the people looking 
back. 

But the glory of the Present is to make the Future free,— 

We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 

Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the rolling 


sea, 

To the blessed land of Room Enough beyond the ocean 
bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of 
stars. 


Youth also must be prepared for the new leisure. Not 
simply for a leisure that is still to come. For the new leisure 
is here. We are the people of the new leisure. For us has 
come the briefer work day and the longer play periods. 

Dorothy Canfield tells of a new wife’s ledger which her 
young husband, in view of her spendthrift habits, urged her 
to keep. In her first entry were found the tabulation— 
March 1, John gave me $74.00; March 31, spent it all. 
So in our own diaries we could write, “many more hours 
for leisure—spent it all.” What shall we do with our free 
time, of our own accord? 

“Where do we go when we visit the Fair?” asks Miss 
Canfield. ‘‘Do we turn to the right to the road to culture? 
Or to the left, to the lane toward cosmetics for the use of 
extra time and to the house of jewels? 

What has happened to the home since so many time sav- 
ing instruments have been provided for it? Is the home im- 
proved by virtue of it? Have we better homes in terms of 
happiness and culture?” 

What we need of youth is that they will spiritualize life. 
Wells says, we can reason what men and women of tomor- 
row will be free to do but we cannot guess what they will 
decide to do. 

We talk of the great achievements of this generation and 
when we do we answer: “The radio, the aeroplane, stream- 
lined trains, and the like.” 

Well, quick news is fine—but it isn’t great. Speed is 
remarkable, but it isn’t great. Quick news for what? Great 
speed for what? 

Recently I rode on a train that made a trip from Chicago 
to Los Angeles in thirty-nine and one half hours. On that 
same train there were a large number of men who were 
proceeding to a convention in the western city. Before the 
trip was over practically all of the liquid refreshments on the 
train had been used. Well, what did speed mean to that 
group? 

I confess that recently I find myself turning off the radio 


more than I turn it on. There is so much that is brash and 
inane. 

For the world of tomorrow we must help youth capture 
the moral vitamins of life. The great spiritual advances of 
the soul are yet to come—must come or we perish. The real 
man is still unknown. 

Let us be sure to advise our youth that what we are now 
experiencing is only a passing stage. Over against the 
shadows of war, the panorama of the advancements of peace 
are moving. We see the shadows, not the great shafts of 
light. Tens of thousands of scientists are working in labora- 
tories unnoticed and yet our minds are with four or five indi- 
viduals gone mad. 

“The destiny of the world is unity. Streams cross State 
lines. Radios breast national borders. The masses keep push- 
ing up. People somehow persist in believing in the future. 
People can’t be kept in compounds for long. People will 
submit but for a time—then the deluge.” 

“There has been no peace since the world war—yet every 
nation has built roads, new homes, improved conditions.” 

This is the message to our youth. We have gone through 
a depression and yet some of the great social gains have come 
out of this period, like social security, slum clearance, ad- 
vancement of health. 

So Scouting gives to our youth a great spiritual principle 
—the Scout Oath. It provides for youth a practical slogan 
for life—Be Prepared, and twelve Scout laws to govern 
conduct. 

And how shall democracy be made alive in America? By 
planting such ideals in the minds and hearts of youth. There 
is no other way. 

A New York State Senator was preparing an address for 
the Senate. It was a highly important one to him but his 
young child insisted on being recognized and entertained. 
Finally in desperation, in order to keep her quiet for a time, 
he picked up a map of that part of the world that is in such 
great flux and change, breaking it into many parts, and sug- 
gested to the child that she endeavor to put the map together. 
To his amazement in an astonishingly short time she called 
to her father stating, “see the map is finished,” and he was 
amazed to see that she had perfectly put the fragments to- 
gether. “How did you do this,” he inquired? “Well, on 
the other side of the map was the figure of a boy and I said 
to myself, if I can build the boy right, then the world will be 
all right,” said she. What a sage suggestion this is to us, 
who are interested in the World of Tomorrow. 

Do you hear that boy laughing? 
You think he is all fun. 

But the angels laugh too 

At the good he has done. 


The Ecomomic Basis 


THE HANDMAID OF MAN’S ASCENDING LIFE 


By W. J. CAMERON, of Ford Motor Co. 
Delivered over radio, December 3, 1939 


FEW years ago John Maynard Keynes, the cele- 
A brated author and economist, wrote: “I believe the 
day is coming when the economic problem will take 
a back seat where it belongs, and the arena of mind and 
heart will be occupied by our real problems—the problems 
of life and human relationships, of behavior and religion.” 





All of us have had similar thoughts; mostly they represent 
a pleasant form of wishful thinking. 

Of course, it is possible to dispose of some difficulties by 
laying them aside, for, like some doubts when put aside, 
they simply dry up and blow away. But real difficulties 
are more often disposed of by solving them. And frequently 
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the solution only opens the door to a larger problem. Set 
one thing right, and other things naturally are’ put out of 
alignment, which must be straightened out also. So that even 
when we do solve—as certainly we shall solve—the present 
phases of the economic problems, there is no assurance that 
the solution will be final and complete; from the improved 
economic condition other and nobler economic challenges 
will probably emerge. 

To interpret Mr. Keynes as intimating that to reach the 
“real” problems all we have to do is to lay aside the eco- 
nomic problem, may be unjust to him, but he does seem to 
put “our real problems,” as he calls them, in one category, 
and the ‘economic problem” in another as a wholly separate 
and different thing. And that, of course, cannot be accepted. 
We had to make a very considerable progress in “human 
relationships and behavior and religion” before we were even 
able to recognize that an economic problem existed. And we 
had to acquire a very considerable economic experience before 
we could realize how insufficiently we had viewed some 
aspects of the other relationships. These problems inter- 
twine. At present it is the economic problem that stands 
out most prominently, but in other times each of the others 
commanded social attention in its turn. To each period, its 
problem. 

It would be well if we understood that efforts to solve 
any one of these, help us with all the others. We certainly 
cannot handle the “economic problem” without dealing with 
human relations, behavior and religion—the three fields, as 
Mr. Keynes thinks, the economic problem is shutting us out 
from; and certainly we cannot tackle the problems of human 
relations, behavior and moral responsibility without running 
straight into economics. Each of them is a door opening on 
all the rest. So far from economics hindering us in consider- 
ing the others—it has been, perhaps, the most potent stimulus 
to the consideration they are now receiving. 


The main difficulties of all these questions are probably 
already solved. At least, that is true of the economic prob- 
lem. If we had to begin at the beginning and create the very 
basis of material supply we should be utterly helpless—there 
would be no problem because there would be no human race. 
All that has been provided without our aid. The earth pro- 
duces what we need; our bodies assimilate earth’s produce 
in ways that serve us—all that has been done for us. Our 
part is to take the material provided, fashion it to our uses 
and intelligently distribute it. That is the “economic prob- 
lem.” By wrestling with it, and seeking the truth of it, we 
can as readily learn better human relationships and better 
behavior and a better understanding of the inner law, as by 
any other way, because the economic is a vital part of the 
completely good life. We may reach a higher level through 
it; we cannot reach a higher level by ignoring it. It is not a 
hindrance, but a steppingstone toward what we seek. 

The fact is, all good things proceed, more or less, together; 
they flourish or languish together. Economic paralysis casts 
a blight on the interior and finer interests of life; equally, 
spiritual paralysis casts a blight on material or economic 
interests. We cannot thrust the material aside and elevate 
the rest independently—they rise or sink together. There 
must be order in the kitchen side of life if there is to be 
repose in the parlor side. 

Today the pull and strain between what is and ought to 
be, centers in the economic nerve, and affects the whole social 
body. Everyone that helps to adjust the tension by a better 
agriculture, a better industrial method, a better management 
of the money machinery, a greater continuity of work and a 
freer flow of necessities, is actually serving what Mr. Keynes 
speaks of as our “real” interests—serving “human relation- 
ships, behavior and religion.” He or she is making eco- 
nomics what it is meant to be—the handmaid of man’s 
ascending life. 


Science and Religion 


SELF-PRESERVATION IS NOT THE FIRST LAW OF LIFE 
By ARTHUR H. COMPTON, Professor of Physics at the University of Chicago 
Radio Address delivered November 22, 1939 


HIS is Thanksgiving Eve, when it is customary for 

the American people to pause, consider, and be grate- 

ful for whatever love, success, beauty, peace, happiness 
and comfort may be in our lives. 

Probably a great number of thoughtful people tonight, 
as they reflect upon the common life we all share, will choose 
as one reason for gratitude the fact that they have been born 
into the modern instead of the ancient or medieval world. 
For, despite some of the horrors and barbarism of modern 
life which appall and grieve us, life in the twentieth century 
undeniably has—or has the potentiality of—such richness, 
joy and adventure as were unknown to our ancestors except 
in their dreams. 

Comfort and beauty in our homes, increased health and 
longevity, ease of transportation from one place to another, 
a succession of miracles about us every day—these are some 
of the good things which we can enjoy in our modern world. 
If we are grateful for any of those things on this Thanks- 
giving Eve, we must be indirectly grateful to the science 
which has given them to us. 

Science has made the world a smaller place and brought 
all human beings closer together. As never before in human 


history, science and technology have made men closely de- 
pendent upon each other. We think of the Stone Age, the 
Bronze Age, the Iron Age and the Machine Age, and thus 
in quick outline catch a view of man’s technical growth. Any 
one of us produces only a small part of the things we re- 
quire. We are specialists, each supplying his own small part 
to the life of the community. We depend upon the other 
man for most of our food, clothing, transportation and en- 
tertainment. This sharp specialization and intense interde- 
pendence of men on each other has been made necessary in 
order that the achievements of the Machine Age should give 
us the things we want. 

These great new powers given to man by science and 
technology may be used either for his good or his harm. The 
airplane may be a swift and convenient vehicle of the skies, 
or the most potent weapon of death ever invented. The 
science of chemistry can be used in countless ways in the 
creation of food, clothing and shelter, or it can be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of death-dealing gases and poisons. 
Electricity can be used to make a night-time fairyland of a 
great modern city—or it can be sent through barbed wire 
for an Oriental blockade of innocent women and children. 
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Thus we see that without cooperation, our store of human 
knowledge cannot be fully effective. When men divide into 
antagonistic groups, knowledge can be put to desperately 
destructive uses. 

Twenty thousand years ago, the family was the social unit. 
Now the social unit has become the world, in which it may 
be truthfully said that each person’s welfare affects that 
of every other. 

In such a civilization, the importance of good-will among 
men becomes a matter of unprecedented urgency. In the 
absence of such goodwill, we can expect only increasingly 
terrible strife. Hostilities pile up between nations and na- 
tions; and within nations battles are in progress between 
business and government, labor and capital, union and union. 
The need for mutual respect and consideration, both among 
individuals and organized groups, has become so evident that 
only those who want to be blind can fail to be convinced 
of it. With wars and threats of wars darkening the world 
on this Thanksgiving Eve, it has become literally a matter 
of life and death for men to become inspired with the spirit 
of fellowship. 

A democracy must have leadership. Its leaders need the 
vision and the skills that only college training can give them. 
But we can prosper in peace only if our leaders are men and 
women of good will which expresses itself in service for their 
fellows. No source of this spirit of service has been found 
that is comparable with true religion. With devotion to 
an ideal of work for the welfare of man, implemented with 
the education necessary to make that work effective, the 
youth of our nation can make of democracy something truly 
great. It is the distinctive objective of the Christian College 
to inspire that devotion and to supply the needed training. 
It is for this reason that I feel justified in saying that I con- 
sider Christian Education to be the most powerful factor in 
stabilizing modern society. 

The importance of education does not need to be stressed. 
We all know it. The need for good training has become so 
evident that the attendance of high schools and colleges has 
rapidly increased during the score of years that I have been 
in the teaching profession. Here is the way to make a living. 

Some see farther than the means of living. They recognize 
that man is not really human unless he takes some part in 
creating and enjoying the beauty of life, and in understand- 
ing the world of which he is a part. Here is the basis 
of the culture that creates a full life. 

But that which is most needed is an objective. Of what 
use is life! “Of the making of books there is no end, and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh.” You may be sur- 
prised to know that this sentiment, typical of college youth, 
was penned more than 2,000 years ago by the writer of the 
book of Ecclesiates. Ambition for preferment and fame and 
wealth—how soon we know the disappointment that comes 
with failure and the disillusionment that comes with what 
small successes we may gain! Then where shall we find 
that driving spirit? 

One who views fairly the lives of men who have achieved 
in advancing the lot of man cannot fail to see how fre- 
quently that spirit has been given by religion. Religion tells 
us that our lives are not our own to waste. We owe our 
existence to the great Power that made us. With our grow- 
ing knowledge of our origin we appreciate more fully the 
miracle of consciousness and effective purpose. We know 
what it means to be free to shape our ends. We learn that 
true freedom means effort toward the better life, toward the 
greater welfare of man. Here we see the great duty, op- 
portunity, privilege, that comes with being children of our 
Creator. 

It is thus an inspiring setting in which we are placed—a 


setting that is a challenge to use our lives as effectively as 
we can. We know that in doing this work we are carrying 
on the design of the God that made us, and we have faith 
that His encouraging hand is on our shoulder as we try to 
do our part. 

It is something of this spirit that the Christian college 
tries to inculcate in its students—the spirit of devotion of 
life to the great cause of filling man’s needs. To those who 
catch the spirit comes the lasting joy of work for a worth- 
while cause. Such a one can fairly say he has found his 
soul. 

True it is that such a spirit can be effective only when 
combined with an understanding of the things that are vital, 
and a knowledge that enables one to put ideals into effective 
action. This is why education is needed. Saint Paul once 
described a religious man as one who “‘is alive to all true 
values.” Here likewise is one of the great objectives of edu- 
cation, to make people “alive to all true values.” But how 
frequently education falls short of that goal! How often 
our schools teach the technique of living, leaving unmen- 
tioned the objectives of life as a matter of no concern. 
It is here that Christian education would lay the emphasis. 

I vividly recall a remark by one of my brilliant Chinese 
students, who had spent five years in American universities. 
“In China,” he said, “our teachers consider themselves re- 
sponsible for the moral as well as the intellectual develop- 
ment of their students. In your country it seems that the 
teachers consider a student’s moral development of no proper 
concern to them.” He could hardly believe that his obser- 
vation was correct. But who, that has wide acquaintance 
with our universities, would deny that the majority of the 
teachers do indeed assume no responsibility for the principles 
of life and action adopted by their students, as long as their 
actions do not create a scandal. 

Here is the distinctive feature of the Christian college. 
It is because the students from such colleges are encouraged 
to formulate for themselves an adequate view of life that a 
surprising number of nation’s leaders have had their start 
in these institutions. 

It may be because I am a student of science that this need 
of leaders imbued with the desire to serve their fellows has 
so strongly impressed me. A view of history shows how closely 
man’s social growth has followed upon his growth in the 
understanding and control of nature. The recent rapid de- 
velopments in science have given men great new powers. 
It is not the scientist’s fault if those powers are all too fre- 
quently used by one group of men against another. But 
the scientist, perhaps more clearly than others, can see how 
man’s new powers for good or ill greatly increase his re- 
sponsibility for using that power aright. 

The growth of modern society has made us more and 
more specialized. Each does his part more skillfully, but 
each becomes more and more dependent upon others for his 
livelihood. With easier transportation and more rapid com- 
munication the world becomes more closely knit. The radio 
over which I am speaking makes of our nation a closer social 
and economic unit. It makes us alive to the fears and hopes 
of our neighbors in other lands. 

These are the conditions under which, more urgently 
than ever before in man’s history, we require the spirit of 
cooperation. Without cooperation our best efforts are in- 
effective. Working in antagonistic groups the powers that 
science has given become terribly destructive. When, how- 
ever, men work together for their common good these great 
forces can bring a more abundant life than man has known 
before. 

In recent generations education has been placed more and 
more in secular control. Rightly fearing to coordinate church 
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and state, we have leaned over backward by denying to most 
of America’s children any opportunity of learning the great 
truths of religion. If each learns to make his own way 
in the ruthless competition of a hardened world, that is all 
we have asked. 

We are now beginning to learn once more that self-pres- 
ervation is not the first law of life, that nature is not con- 
cerned with the welfare nor even the survival of the in- 
dividual, except insofar as his life contributes to the growth 
of his species. We are finding that he is biologically good 
who works for the welfare of his group, and in this age of a 
unified world that group is all mankind. We had supposed 
that the strength that comes with knowledge was enough. 
Now we find that even in the most thoroughly educated 
nations and groups, the power of knowledge when used for 
selfish ends becomes a poison to society. 

To avoid disaster, to approach the great goa! of shaping 
for ourselves a better world, what then do we need? Is it 
not clear that if a generation should arise eager to work 
for the good of others as well as for themselves, most of 
our conflicts would disappear? Does this sound too Utopian? 
It is, I believe, our only hope for a stable society in an age 
of science and technology that people should have a double 
portion of this spirit of love of their neighbors. 


It is for training men and women, inspired by such a 
vision, that they may do their work with the highest skill 
and the clearest understanding of human problems, that the 
Christian colleges exist. Where else can we search for the 
leaven that will lighten the lump? The nation needs such 
leaders. 

In these days of reduced income from endowments, of 
diminished fortunes in the hands of donors, of growing tax 
funds supporting the secular universities which offer a sub- 
sidized education to all, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
finance the private college. Yet there are those who see 
these colleges as one of the nation’s greatest assets. Because 
of the resolute faith of such individuals, these Christian col- 
leges have been able to grow in keeping with the rising edu- 
cational standards of our day. 

If our free nation is to have the strength that can come 
only with cooperation, if we would grow in that strength 
that comes with straight thinking, if we would enrich our 
lives by a fuller appreciation of beauty and understanding 
of nature, if we would give our children a heritage of the best 
we know, we must encourage and support that education 
which strives to awaken youth to life’s true values, and 
which seeks to inspire a love, implemented by knowledge, 
and guided by a sense of what is vital. 


Planning Democratic Education 


CONCERNING YOURSELVES WITH THINGS THAT MATTER 


By F. T. SPAULDING of Harvard University before the New Jersey Education Association, Atlantic City 
November 10, 1939 


NY planning that we, as teachers, may do for the 
schools ought to have two important characteristics 
if it is to be good planning. First, the planning 

ought to be realistic: it ought to involve our agreeing on 
exactly what educational results we want to get, and our 
teaching directly and emphatically for those results. Plan- 
ning which seeks important results by indirection—by assum- 
ing, that is to say, that a kind of education good for one 
purpose will be equally good for some other purpose—is not 
likely to be effective planning. Second, the planning ought to 
be pragmatic: it ought to involve our constant scrutiny 
of results, to see whether the results we are actually getting 
are the results we want to get. We shall not make much 
progress in education for democracy if we content ourselves 
merely with introducing this new subject matter and that 
new method of teaching, however promising the innovations 
may seem to be. We must, in addition, face continually and 
honestly the question of whether the innovations actually 
work. 

With realistic planning we have already, I think, made 
considerable headway. Though much remains to be done in 
matters of detail, there is pretty widespread agreement— 
among teachers, at least—both as to the more important 
results that we want to get from democratic education and 
as to some of the educational procedures that those results 
will make necessary. Not for purposes of argument, but in 
order to recognize where we now stand in our planning, it 
may be well to summarize some of our present thinking in 
this matter. 

There seems to be general agreement, in the first place, 
that a democratic educational program should give every 
American boy and girl a fair chance to “make the most of 
himself.” From a realistic standpoint we may not be able 





to plan an educational program which will raise young people 
from the bottom of the social ladder to the top at a single 
jump. We can, however, hope to keep class lines fluid and 
to make it possible for the boy or girl of ability to find in our 
society a place which has more to do with his ability than 
with his paternity or his family bank account. 

We are agreed also on some of the educational services 
that our schools must provide in order that every boy and 
girl may have a fair chance to make the most of himself. 
The schools must furnish guidance which will help the indi- 
vidual boy or girl to plan his future intelligently—guidance 
which will not merely keep the less able from becoming 
misfits, but which will direct the more able into careers in 
which their talents will bring real satisfaction to themselves 
and value to society. The schools must provide direct prepa- 
ration for earning a living, so that eventually every boy and 
girl may be able to stand on his own feet economically. (A 
corollary of this responsibility of the schools is, of course, 
the responsibility of society outside the schools for seeing that 
the chance to earn a living is actually there for the boys and 
girls who are leaving school.) The schools must see to it 
that the chance to learn systematically and effectively does 
not end with a pupil’s leaving his full-time school ; they must 
teach pupils how to learn and where to go on learning after 
their formal school days are over. And finally, the schools 
must be so organized and supported that there will be no 
bar to the appropriate education of any boy or girl because 
of where he lives or because of his economic status. 

There is a second major result to be looked for from 
democratic education, on which there would seem to be 
general agreement: a democratic educational program should 
produce citizens who believe in democracy and who are will- 
ing to put forth the necessary effort to make democracy work. 
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If this result is to be achieved, the schools must obviously 
concern themselves not with knowledge alone, but with loy- 
alties. They must get their pupils to believe in free speech, 
and freedom of the press, and free assembly. They must 
awaken in boys and girls a pride in a country which gives 
everyone a chance to make the most of himself, and a con- 
viction that that chance is worth keeping for everybody. 
They must shape their teaching accordingly, letting boys 
and girls learn from personal experience, rather than merely 
from the statements of their elders, that democracy is worth 
having and worth working for. 

Then, third, there would seem to be general agreement 
that a democratic educational program should give boys and 
girls as much pertinent knowledge as possible with which to 
face the thoroughly tangible problems of citizenship that lie 
ahead of them outside of school. As the problems of govern- 
ment become more complex, these problems demand more 
and more of every citizen in the way of information and 
wisdom, as well as of good intent. Democratic education 
ought to provide the necessary information and as much as 
possible of the necessary wisdom. It ought to send out from 
the schools, year by year, young people who know how gov- 
ernment works (not just how it is supposed to work), who 
are aware of the major governmental problems confronting 
their nation, their states, and their local communities, and 
who are prepared to recognize and to support constructive 
attempts to solve those problems. 

These are not all the agreements we have reached, and 
perhaps they are not even all of the most important agree- 
ments. They may nevertheless serve to illustrate what I 
believe to be true—that we already know a good many of 
the results that we should like to have grow out of demo- 
cratic education, and that we are already thinking in terms 
of a kind of teaching aimed more or less directly toward 
securing those results. To this extent our educational plan- 
ning may fairly be said to be realistic planning. 

But not much of the planning that has been done so far 
has been pragmatic planning. In the main it has stopped at 
the point at which we have agreed that a given method of 


teaching or kind of curriculum looks promising and ought to — 


be tried. Only occasionally have the plans been “proved” — 
been tested, that is to say, by what they actually produce 
when they are tried, in the way of democratic citizenship. 
Thus, it has been strenuously argued that in order to insure 
an educational program which will allow boys and girls to 
make the most of themselves, the management of schools 
must be kept separate from the management of other govern- 
ment enterprises; yet only recently has there been any sys- 
tematic and disinterested effort to discover whether schools 
so managed do actually produce better results than other 
schools. Again, plans for developing “social consciences” in 
high-school boys and girls have laid much emphasis on the 
establishment of one form or another of student government, 
but the major assumption underlying these plans—that 
pupils who take a constructive part in school affairs will take 
a similarly constructive part in out-of-school affairs—has 
gone relatively untested. In the same way, plans for pre- 
paring young people to deal intelligently with out-of-school 
problems have involved the introduction of fusion courses, 
integrated courses, correlated courses, core curricula, each 
with its own brand of teaching materials; yet only once in 
a while has any of these courses been systematically checked 
up on to see whether it really does produce better informed 
and better disposed citizens than the others. 

A few years ago pragmatic checking of the plans for demo- 
cratic education would have been exceedingly difficult, if not 
quite impossible. Testing materials were limited in scope 
and adequacy, and beyond formal pencil-and-paper tests we 









had at our command few reliable devices for evaluating the 
results of teaching. Within the past three or four years, 
however, a number of large-scale investigations have shown 
that we are now in a position to apply various kinds of meas- 
ures to the results of our teaching, and to apply those meas- 
ures fruitfully. I have in mind, in particular, the Carnegie 
study of high-schcol and college education in Pennsylvania, 
the American Youth Commission’s study of young people in 
Maryland, the New York State Regents’ Inquiry, and the 
evaluation project still being carried on by the Progressive 
Education Association in its thirty experimental schools. 
Each of these studies, attacking the problem in its own way, 
has demonstrated that we can, if we will, make our planning 
for democratic education pragmatic as well as realistic. And 
the results of all these studies put together make it fair to 
conclude that at the present time we can best advance our 
planning not by thinking up new plans, however realistic 
they may be, but by “proving” the plans to which we are 
already committed. 

Consequently I have a definite proposal to make. The 
proposal is that as a means of furthering our plans for demo- 
cratic education every elementary school and secondary school 
devote a substantial share of its time in the next few years 
to finding out how well its own present program is working. 
The use of tests may be one means of gauging the effective- 
ness of an educational program. More valuable than tests 
for measuring the effectiveness of education for democracy, 
however, is likely to be direct and sympathetic observation of 
what a school’s pupils do and think about and are interested 
in outside of school—where the true results of democratic 
education are going to be evaluated in any case, eventually. 
My proposal therefore amounts to suggesting that each indi- 
vidual school give an important part of its time to becoming 
acquainted with what its pupils are up to outside of school. 
And because the people who will make best use of the infor- 
mation thus obtained are the teachers in the school, I would 
suggest that the teachers themselves take active part in this 
pragmatic testing of their work. 

It would be absurd to make this proposal if it were to 
mean that each teacher would have to find time for hunting 
up a score or more of individual boys and girls outside of 
school, on top of an already crowded teaching schedule. I 
do not have that in mind. Rather, the pragmatic testing of 
our present school programs seems to me so important that 
I would make time for it by shortening certain school days, 
if necessary, or by requiring less of teachers in the way of 
supervising pupils’ study, or by relieving teachers of the 
necessity of making certain routine records and reports. What 
may be lost in one direction will be more than recovered, I 
believe, in the better educational programs that may even- 
tually result. 

To show what may result I can do no better than to cite 
some of the facts disclosed by this straightforward looking 
at pupils outside of school in one of the studies I have already 
referred to. “,wys and girls who have left school in New 
York State value the schooling that they have had, and in 
most cases plan to go on with their school work when they 
can. Yet a large proportion of these boys and girls do not 
know what kind of further schooling will be appropriate for 
them individually or where to find it, and many of them have 
not mastered the tools of learning well enough to enable 
them to go on studying independently. Outside of school, 
these young people are often almost completely adrift; they 
take pride in solving their own problems, yet in the face of 
many problems which they cannot solve without advice and 
assistance, they have no one to whom to resort for help. The 
jobs that they get come to them largely on the basis of luck, 
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accidental contacts, and “personality”; there is little direct 
relationship between their success in school and their success 
in finding jobs outside of school. Once out of school, these 
young people are likely to drop almost immediately the kinds 
of extra-curricular activities in which their schools have tried 
to interest them-—not necessarily because the interest disap- 
pears, but because outside of school they have neither the 
room nor the equipment nor the leadership necessary to carry 
on those activities successfully. At the same time these boys 
and girls have been busying themselves—sometimes for years 
—with hobbies of their own of which their schools have 
apparently been quite unaware. Out of school, boys and 
girls seldom take any active part in civic affairs, either by 
reading discussions of civic problems or by listening to such 
discussions on the radio or by talking about civic problems 
among themselves. Among the pupils from certain schools, 
however, there would seem to be a really active concern for 
these matters, apparently going back to a kind of teaching 
in school which has come much closer than the average to 
the results we hope to get from civic education. 

These are somewhat miscellaneous examples of the kinds 
of facts which a straightforward scrutiny of the results of 
our educational program may reveal—facts which have ob- 
vious bearing on the results that we hope to get from demo- 
cratic education. These particular facts are drawn from a 
state-wide educational survey. Valuable though such a sur- 
vey may be in various ways, it cannot take the place of the 
appraisal by an individual school of its own educational suc- 
cess. If it is to do its own part in advancing democratic 
education, each school ought, for itself, to carry on at least 
two kinds of pragmatic testing. 

First, it ought to ask each of its teachers, every year, to 
become intimately acquainted with at least a representative 
group of his own pupils. This means that each teacher should 
know the fathers and mothers of these pupils, should know 
what the pupils are interested in outside of school and what 
their plans for the future are, should know how the pupils 
spend their time when they are not compelled by the school 
to spend it in certain ways. Out of this sort of knowledge 
should come a clearer understanding than we can get in any 
other way, of whether the English and social studies and 
science that we are teaching are having any immediate effect 
on the actual living of the pupils who pass our school tests; 
of whether our extra-curricular programs are touching mat- 
ters of actual present concern to boys and girls; of whether 
behavior in school has any real connection with citizenship 
outside of school. 

Second, the school ought to ask its teachers to look with 
particular care at the boys and girls who are planning not to 
be back in school the following year. These are the pupils 


who—whether they are going to graduate from the high 
school or not—are face to face with the necessity of putting 
to the test in their own cases whatever their schools may 
have taught them. Are they likely to be good citizens? Do 
they know the problems that citizens must face? Do they 
know where to go for information about these problems? 
Are they interested in doing their part to make democracy 
work? Have they the kind of recreational interests that will 
help them in their leisure time, and do they know where to 
look for a chance to spend their leisure as they would like 
to spend it? Can they read and write well enough to be 
able to go on learning from books? Do they know what 
kind of further learning will be appropriate for them indi- 
vidually? Do they know what opportunities there are for 
them to get that kind of learning? Are they ready to make 
a beginning at standing on their own feet economically? 
Can they be recommended for any sort of job that will 
enable them to support themselves? Do they know where 
and how to look for a job, and how to make the most of a 
beginning job when they get one? These are questions which 
any school system that “means business” by its plans for 
democratic education must in all conscience ask itself about 
every pupil who is on the point of leaving it. If in any case 
the answer to one of these questions must be “no,” then the 
school that is in earnest will let no merely formal considera- 
tions stand in the way of its trying to do for the boy or girl 


‘ concerned what it has not yet succeeded in doing. In the 


time that remains before that boy or girl actually leaves 
school, the school will throw the “standard” program to the 
winds, if necessary, in order to teach him whatever he may 
need to learn so that the “no” may be changed to a “yes.” 

To make our planning for democratic education prag- 
matic as well as realistic is possible, and seems to me—I 
repeat—the most important part of the task of planning that 
now confronts us. From what has already happened in 
schools which have tried pragmatic planning, we can-predict 
the kind of returns which such planning will bring. Part 
of those returns will be expressed in what the school will 
be able to do for its pupils: for subject matter and methods 
of teaching which have little to do with young people’s real 
problems, it will gradually be able to substitute a program 
which tangibly advances democracy in this country. And 
part of the returns will come immediately, in an increased 
confidence in the schools from the public. The new confi- 
dence that may be expected is pretty well expressed by the 
remark that has repeatedly come to school people who have 
gone outside of school to talk with pupils and parents and 
employers about the results of the school’s program: “Thank 
God you school people are really concerning yourselves with 
things that matter!” 
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